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PONTIAC DEALER 


Dollar tor Dotlar-You cant beat a Pontiae ! 


Only Car in the World with Silver Streak Styling 


America’s Lowest-Priced Straight Eight 
* 


Lowest-Priced Car with GM Hydra-Matic Drive 
- 


Thrilling, Power-Packed Performance 
—Choice of Six or Eight 
* 
World Renowned Road Record for 
Economy and Long Life 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION 


Please accept our cordial invitation to see and examine the wonder- 
ful new Pontiac at the dealer nearest you. 


We feel this is the most important and significant invitation Pontiac 
has ever issued—because the car you will see is far the finest Pontiac 
ever built and is priced well within the reach of any new car buyer! 


The new Pontiac, with its Bodies by Fisher, is the most beautiful 
thing on wheels. It is a big, comfortable, luxurious car in every way. 
This new Pontiac will perform even better than its great predecessors 
because it has a new, more powerful straight eight engine. 


There is nothing quite like seeing for yourself—your own eyes wil! 
tell you that dollar for dollar you just can’t beat a Pontiac! 


eof GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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TO HARNESS THE WATERS 


OF THE COLORADO 
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At Davis Dam, 67 miles below Boulder Dam on the 


Colorado River, a new hydroelectric plant is now under 
construction that will add one billion kilowatt hours 
annually to this country’s power supply. 

Shown above is the casing for one of the plant’s five 
turbines. Made from steel plates formed to shape and 
riveted together, this shell-like structure weighs 200 tons. 
It is 65 feet across. It was built at Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s plant at Steelton, Pa., near Harrisburg, where the 
other four casings for the turbines at Davis Dam are also 
being made. The casing was first assembled, then taken 
apart and shipped to Arizona. Through the 22-foot intake 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 
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opening, shown in the picture, the impounded waters of 
the Colorado will rush in a mighty torrent to turn the 
turbine shaft that drives the electric generator. 

Modern power-plant equipment is big, and the parts that 
go into it are big. Bethlehem supplies many of the heavy 
steel items that are the bones and muscles of such equip- 
ment: complex assemblies like this huge turbine casing; 
large-diameter pipe, penstocks and tunnel linings; steel 
forgings for shafts and rotors of electric generators and 
steam and water turbines. In addition, we furnish steel for 
buildings to house the equipment, and towers for the trans- 
mission lines to carry the energy to homes and industries, 





SERVES THE NATION 
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TALKING IT OVER by Graham Patterson 


i 


ome ee poms 6 nae OE a - — ~ 


Peace on Earth? 


This is the time of year when 
people’s hearts the world over are 
filled with tolerance, understanding, 
compassion, and their instinctive 
yearning for friendship with their fel- 
lowmen is given new impetus by the 
words of the Christmas Angel, “on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Yet more than four years have 
passed since the last war ended, and 
we still do not have peace. True, we 
are not involved in a shooting war. 
But it is equally true that the world 
today is divided into two armed camps, 
Russia and the democracies. 


No one will question the fact 
that the peoples of the world do not 
want war; the people themselves, even 
those in countries under the Kremlin’s 
thumb, are willing and even eager to 
live at peace with the people of other 
nations. It has been said that if the 
peoples of all nations were better ac- 
quainted, war would become impos- 
sible; dictators would find their prop- 
aganda powerless to whip up hatred. 

This was demonstrated during the 
war by the ready camaraderie between 
the Russian soldiers and the American, 
British and French in Germany. That 
the Russian rulers recognized the 
power of this goodwill was proved by 
their quick action to end the fraterni- 
zation. 


The Voice of America is car- 
rying the story of our peeple by radio 
to folks in other lands. Another force 
working toward understanding be- 
tween nations, and one whose effective- 
ness is constantly growing, is the work 
of the World Affairs Council of Phila- 
delphia. One of its most effective ef- 
forts is its “Letters Abroad” program. 
Last year this organization consulted 
Miss G. Alison Raymond, a woman 
who had worked with the International 
Child Welfare Union, to find a method 
for helping Americans and people 
overseas to become better acquainted 
with each other. Thus was born Let- 
ters Abroad. 


In its simplicity lies its strength. 
Letters Abroad invites letters from 
people living in America and in all 
other parts of the world. Each writer 
must be at least 18 years old, and give 
his or her name, age, occupation and 
hobbies or other interests. Letters 





Alison Raymond. Pens goodwill. 


should be mailed to World Affairs 
Council, 1411 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. There the letters are read, 
classified and matched with letters 
from abroad. To the writers in Amer- 
ica are then forwarded letters from 
writers overseas with kindred inter- 
ests. All further exchange of letters is 
between the individuals themselves. 

More than 15,000 letters were re- 
ceived the first year this unique idea 
was in operation. Recently a mention 
of the plan by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company brought 11,000 letters 
from England to America. 


The letters from overseas do not 
ask for material things. Instead, the 
writers just want to get better ac- 
quainted with American families and 
our everyday living, that they may un- 
derstand us better. 

To those wishing to participate 
in this worthy project, the holiday sea- 
son seems a most appropriate time to 
start. And, incidentally, the organiza- 
tion now has 21,000 letters waiting to 
be mailed to American adults for an- 
swering. 


ay See: CO 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Athletes & Scholars: Congratula- 
tions on the very comprehensive and ex- 
cellent piece on Notre Dame (Sports, 
Nov. 16). Having been on the campus for 
some 15 years—and in close touch ever 
since—I know you speak the truth. 

JoserH Petritz, All-American 
Football Conference, New York 


ee In “Notre Dame’s Secret” you 


mention the scholastic status of the Uni- | 


versity’s football players. This leaves the 
way open for an inquiry as to how these 
lads (and those at other schools) cut 
classes for a week or ten days, go galli- 
vanting all over the country, even as 
far as California, then come back and 
make their grades and keep up with their 
class work in substantial subjects, say 
Latin, Greek, math. How do they do it? 
Z. Z. Dopps, San Diego, Cal. 


Some don’t. As PATHFINDER pointed 
out, five men were dropped from football 
at Notre Dame this year because of 
grades under 77. Generally speaking, 
however, athletes, because of strict train- 
ing rules which curtail social activities, 
often have more time for study than other 
students.—Ed. 


Boost for Reaction: Concerning 
“Of Strikes and the Future” (Business, 
- Nov. 2), if Charles E. Wilson of General 
Electric would run for President on his 
own platform he would carry every state. 

It would be hard to find many voters 
who would vote against a man of such 
character and common sense. We 15 mil- 
lion reactionaries who have not voted for 
a dozen years would have a candidate at 
last and the country would certainly 
wake up to the simple fact that reaction 
was the most important word in the 
American language: reaction against defi- 
cit spending, parasitic bureaucracy, gov- 
ernment by organized, highly privileged 
classes. We would soon be in a position 
where we could say: “Sorry to have dis- 
appointed you, Mr. Stalin.” 

WituiaM E. Bartey, Lisbon, N. H. 


Use of Airports. In “The Airport 
Crash” (Nation, Nov. 16) you quote 
Eddie Rickenbacker, president of Eastern 
Air Lines, as saying “the Government 
should ban private and military planes 
from overcrowded commercial airports.” 
This would leave the impression that 
Washington National Airport is a com- 
mercial instead of a municipal airport. 

Maybe air lines [themselves] should 
be banned from overcrowded tax-built 
and supported airports. The taxes to 
build these airports are paid by private 
industry and business. The air lines are 
gas-tax free and also receive millions in 
tax money: as subsidy while competing 
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/hese Major fe Icing Lvents 


WERE WON WITH ENGINES EQUIPPED WITH 





100-MILE NATIONAL AAA CHAMPIONSHIP AUTOMOBILE RACES 


DuQuoin, lil. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. \, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Arlington Downs, Texas 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Milwaukee (200 miles) 





UNLIMITED CLASS SPEEDBOATS 


Gold Cup Detroit Memorial 

Silver Cup President's Cup 
Harmsworth U. Se Speed Record Run 
Gull Lake Detroit River Marathon 





OUTBOARD MOTORBOATS 


National Outboard Regatta—15 out of 17 first places 
Albany to New York Marathon 
Portland, Oregon Marathon 





OTHER AUTO RACING CLASSICS 


Pike’s Peak Climb 

Mille Miglia (1000-mile Italian road race) 

Belgian Grand Prix 

Holland Grand Prix 

LeMans, France 24-hour road race 

National Midget Car Championship, 
DuQuoin, Ill. 
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THESE ARE BUT A FEW OF LITERALLY HUNDREDS 


tae > 
CHAMPION EQUIPPED ENGINES ; ~~ 
THIS YEAR IN NEARLY EVERY TYPE AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF RACING! 
THE CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE OF DEPENDABLE 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS IS A MATTER OF RECORD, 
UNEQUALLED BY ANY OTHER SPARK PLUG! 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Follow the Experts — 
Use the Spark Plugs Champions Use ! 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . : . Harry Wismer's fast sportscost every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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scrapers 


Steel for a skyscraper starts a long 
way from the site of the building— 
in ore pits, in mines and quarries, on 
railroad cars. The skyscraper itself 
begins to take shape on the railroad 
siding of a fabricating plant, as each 
numbered piece of steel is loaded on 
cars for delivery at the building site 
in its proper order for use. 

This is but one example of the 
services of railroads—the one form 
of transportation which stands ready 
to move anything movable, for any 
shipper, in any quantity, in any sea- 
son of the year, and anywhere the 
rails run. 

This true common carrier service 
of the railroads is basic to our Ameri- 
can economy—to our daily lives. To 
improve their service, the railroads 
have spent, just since the end of the 
war, nearly four billion dollars for 
new cars and locomotives, and for 
improvements to the highways of 
steel on which the trains run. 

The more freight that is moved 
over these highways of steel, the 
lower will be the true cost of trans- 
portation—and the less will be the 
strain, burden, and congestion on 


the public highways. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. : ae 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 





| 


with other means of transportation which 
pay taxes to keep air line profits and 
salaries up. If there is need for change, 
let the air lines build their own air ter- 
minals as railroads and buses do or at 
least pay a gas tax to relieve the private 
citizen such as I, a taxpayer, pilot and 
non-scheduled air line certificate holder. 
L. Georce Grupe, San Angelo, Tex. 


Air carriers pay the same taxes as 
all other business in every state. Thirty- 
one states, however, recognizing that gas 
taxes were originated primarily for road 
building, do give a refund or exemption 





Acme 
Rickenbacker. Use of airports should 
be restricted. 


to the air lines, as most do to boat opera- 
tors. Eleven give a partial refund, seven 
give none at all. Air carriers also pay 
landing fees at airports and rentals for 
space used there. In addition, in 1948, 
Air Transport Association reports re- 
vealed that air lines used only 16% 
(figure based on landings and takeoffs) 
of the nation’s airways.—FEd. 


New Faces? Your story “The 
Changing Face” (Women, Oct. 19) was 
completely fascinating. We at Coty were 
particularly delighted to see that you had 
used Jean Despres’ report on the new 
Parisienne eye make-up as your lead. 
This report has created tremendous inter- 
est throughout the country and we really 
believe that a new fashion is coming. ... 

KATHLEEN SpeENcER Cory, 
Coty, Inc., New York. 


The new fashion: making the eyes, 
rather than mouths, “the focal point of 
the maquillage”’—in the words of Jean 


Despres.—Ed. 


Hunting’s Vicious Circle: I agree 
with everything you have said in “Un- 
happy Hunting Ground” (Sports, Nov. 
2). 

We who are in fish and game admin- 
istrative work are concerned over the fu- 
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ture of public hunting. On the one hand, 
we do our best to so manage our game as 
to increase the crop or, at the minimum, 
so as to produce a surplus which will 
justify a harvest through public hunting, 
one of the most wholesome activities the 
average citizen can enjoy. Yet as pro- 
duction goes up, more and more people 
are encouraged to hunt. The hunting pres- 
sure, therefore, becomes distasteful to 
farm families, particularly in a small 
state with a huge human population such 
as Ohio. 

We have a problem which could very 
easily, within a few years, lead to the 
abolition of public hunting as we know 
it today in America. 

H. A. Riper, Chief, Division of 
Wildlife, Department of Natural 
Resources, Columbus, Ohio. 


e @ | was surprised and delighted by 
your recent article and the consideration 
you gave the poor farmer. Upon purchase 
of a hunting license the holder seems to 
feel it entitles him to hunt where he 
pleases. I think a big step in the hunter’s 
favor would be a law obliging him to get 
permission to hunt on any fenced land. 

I’ve run a livestock ranch here for 
over 40 years and find that for every de- 
cent sportsman who wants to hunt on my 
place there are several stinkers who 
throw gates open, cut through fences, use 
farm equipment or buildings for targets 
or wantonly destroy farm property. 

I’ve been taken for a deer and been 
shot at (though there is no open season 
on deer in our county), have had one 
workhorse, one burro, two sheep and two 
cows killed by hunters and have had a 
considerable number of calves disappear 
during hunting season. 

Cuartes A. GRAHAM, 
Xn Ranch, Havre, Mont. 


Princess on Divorce. Re “HRH, 
Marriage Counselor” (World, Nov. 2), 
[I see] that the lawyers and sociologists 
of England resent the efforts of Princess 
Elizabeth to Christianize the home. Their 
argument that divorce ought to be fa- 
cilitated so children will not be subjected 
to constant parental quarreling is simply 
wonderful. Why don’t these secularists 
use the brains God gave them honestly? 
Looking at the situation without any emo- 
tional distortions, they would have to rec- 
ognize that constant quarreling between 
any husband and wife is symptomatic of 
immaturity. We do not help immature 
people grow up by making it easier for 
them to run away from their maturing 
responsibilities. 

Epwarp J. ANDERSON, Golden, Col. 


© © We have plenty of such lawyers 
and sociologists in this country and they 
haven’t done us much good. As you 
pointed out, our divorce rate is almost 1 
in 4. Divorce is no longer looked upon as 
an evil, but is accepted and even praised 
as worthy by society. Why don’t these 
lawyers and sociologists devote some time 
to making society more decent instead of 
more comfortable? 

Marie Fercuson, Warwick, N. Y. 
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Enjoy winter’s ice and snow in 
snug-fitting, smart-looking, 
sturdy-wearing BALL-BAND 
Weatherproofs. Protect your fam- 
ily’s health—and your pocket- 
book—keep shoes dry, feet cozy 
in these winter-time favorites. 

Look for the store that displays 
the Red Ball trade-mark—your 
sign of honest value for over fifty 
years. Here are but three, of the 
many styles, available to fit every 
foot and suit every taste. 
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THE MEN'S SLIDE FASTENER 
GAITER gives Dad all ‘round serv- 
ice—rugged for the country— 
neat for the city. He can wear 
trousers tucked in, or outside, de- 
pending on the weather. 





THE BEVERLY —A favorite for small folks, 


Has warm fleece lining; full height tongue 


THE SHEBOYGAN—warm, welcome 
insurance against chilly toes. Fleece 
lining, and smart shearling cuff mean 
stove-side coziness. Can be worn with 
casuals or party slippers. 





—waterproof to the top; single strap 
with adjustable snap buckle. Easy for 
little hands to put on or take off. 


Look for the RED BALL on the sole of the shoe 


Ball-Band 


Weathorprrorfs- 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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Remember back when the brawniest men in town were 
’ the fellows who stoked the powerhouse boilers? Well, today 
they wear uniforms or business clothes, and sit quietly alert, 
like the men shown above. For from the control panels around 
them, they not only operate the turbines providing a city with 
light and power, they also feed giant furnaces with powdered 
coal—at the twist of a wrist. 


Today, in many factories, central heating plants and huge 
electric generating stations throughout the country, specially 
prepared coals are helping to deliver more heat and more 
kilowatt-hours per ton. Indeed, mine operators have built 
million-dollar preparation plants, where coal is washed, 
graded, blended and treated to meet the requirements of 
every type of combustion equipment. 

In modern equipment, coal is making possible the gen- 
eration of as much as 750,000 Ibs. of steam per hour from a 
single boiler. No wonder coal is now being used to generate 
almost two-thirds of America’s electric power. 





Photo of Mitchell Station, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modernizing America’s bituminous coal 
mines means replacing “pick and shovel” 
mining with machines. Today more than 91% 
of production is mechanically cut and 64% is 
mechanically loaded. And among many new 
preparation plants now under construction is 
one designed to wash and grade coal for spe- 
cific uses at a record rate of 2,000 tons an hour. 

Largely as a result of modernization by 
progressive management, the American 
miner's average daily output is five times 
greater than that of the British miner and his 
take-home pay is higher than that paid by 
any other major American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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The Cover. Mrs. Gwendolyn Ca- 
fritz wears gowns like the Hattie Car- 
negie above, fabulous jewels like the 
$38,000 necklace her husband gave her 
last year. She smokes Kool cigarets in 
a long holder, held backhanded in Eu- 
ropean fashion. Some think her a con- 
tender for Washington’s social crown. 
For details, see Capital Hostess on 
page 38. 
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Please Hurry! This is your Jast 
opportunity to send Christmas gifts of 
PATHFINDER at the special reduced 
Christmas rates! 

The time is getting short. So 
please mail your gift list this week. 
Then you can be sure your friends will 
receive the first issue of your year-long 
gift in a special Christmas wrapper. 
And, PATHFINDER will make sure that 
the beautiful new five-color Christmas 
gift cards announcing your gifts are 
received by your friends at Christmas 
time. If necessary, instead of sending 
the cards to you for mailing, Patu- 
FINDER will hand-pen your name on 
the cards and mail them for you. Of 
course, there’s no extra charge for this 
service. 

Save money and complete your 
Christmas shopping in a few minutes 
by sending gifts of PATHFINDER. Use 
the special gift order card bound in 
this issue or the handy form on page 
54 right now! 
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AVOID 


IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml] grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 





Shar Torte 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc, 











NEW MODELS...NEW VALUES ! 
See the new line of PIED 1) [fe dob Rated: Trucks 


Compare Dodge low prices with competition 


Be sure to see the new line of Dodge "Job-Rated” Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks are priced with the 
trucks. lowest. But remember! It’s what you get for what 


ou pay that counts. 
Check the many new features and advantages of i 


these new trucks....See why they are today’s Read below what you get when you buy new 
biggest truck values. Dodge %2-ton Pick-ups or Panels. 







WE PICK-UPS .. . %4-ton, %- 

ton and 1-ton; four body 
sizes—31 cu. ft., 44 cu. ft., 56 
cu. ft., and 68 cu. ft. Gross vehicle 
weights ranging from 4,250 Ibs. 
up to 8,000 Ibs. 






we PANELS... 155 cu. 

ft. of usable space! 
55 inches high imside; 63% 
inches wide inside; 923% inches 
long (to back of driver’s seat); 
11 ft., 4% in. long from cowl 
to rear door. 


q New Steering Column Gearshift: Gives you real 6 Rugged Truck-type Clutch: It’s the friction area of a 
@ handling ease. Safe, fast, flexible operation. © clutch that counts! Dodge clutch area is over 100 


2 New Synchro-Shift Transmissions: Smooth, silent, See et: Sa ee Wee soapstone. 
e 


7 to shift. Get behind the wheel . . . feel the 7. Short Turning Diameters: Only 38 feet for right or 
difference. It's a ‘‘truck’’ transmission—built for ® left turns! Compare this great advantage with com- 
rugged truck service. petition, too. 
3 Bigger Load Space: Think of it: A %-ton Pick-up * * 
. 


with 44 cu. ft. of load space! And—¥%-ton Panels with 


$58 aac dk We fad shuee? Shee Gips; save money! See your Dodge dealer now. The above facts are only 


part of the story. Let him show you a// the NEW Dodge 


4. Top Performance with Economy: 96-horsepower advantages ... including features that give you lowest 
L-head engine. Famous for dependability and low- operating Cost. 
cost Operation. He'll give you a good deal—not only on a 4-ton, but 
5 “Pilot-House” Cabs: Rear-quarter windows and big on any one of more than 350 Dodge chassis and body 
® 890 sq. in. windshield give safe all-’round vision. models. 
Vent wings provide controlled ventilation. You ride Low down payments. Low monthly payments. Liberal 
in deep-cushioned comfort on a big 57%-inch seat. allowance for your used truck. 


For the good of your business... 


Switch to DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
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| UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE TRUMAN—HUSHED FEUD between Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson and Sec-— 
| retary of State Dean G. Acheson is about to come alive again, and 
this time it may be bitter enough to cause Acheson's resignation. 
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to make Chiang Kai-shek's last stronghold, the Island of Formosa, a 
U.S. protectorate. Johnson will urge the acceptance of the proposal, 
but Acheson, following the State Department's "hands off the Far- 
East policy" will pppose it. 


U.S. will be India's "de jure" recognition of Communist China. It 
will be announced before Christmas. 


persuasion instead of law suits to curb big business is nothing more 
than a political expedient. 


partments' requests to limit the scope of their operations. If they 
refuse to respond, Truman can and will order Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath to wave the big stick of trust—busting law suits again. 


when he maintains that the Government can balance its budget next year 
- without raising taxes. Snyder and others close to the President know 

that the nation will operate in the red at least for the next three 

years—and longer if a successor to the Marshall Plan is devised. 


State Department and move over to the executive mansion to fill the 
job Presidential Counsel Clark M. Clifford will leave on Jan. l. 


REPORTS THAT CLIFFORD IS LEAVING THE WHITE HOUSE IN A HUFF because the Presi- 
dent named former Democratic Chairman McGrath as Attorney General over 
his head are false. Clifford's desire to enter private law practice 
has long been known to the President and he is leaving the White 


| House under the best possible circumstances. 
HIGHLIGHT OF THE PRESIDENT'S "STATE OF THE UNION" MESSAGE to Congress on Jan. 5 


will be full endorsement of the $100-a-month pension for all indus- 
trial workers— unionized or not. 


rights. ; 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE WILL ANNOUNCE its support of Murray D. 


| i first session of Congress failed to enact, including equal civil 


Lincoln, president of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, as the White 
House—picked opponent to Republican Sen. Robert A. Taft in Ohio's Sen- 
atorial fight next year. Lincoln, a registered Republican, will 
switch parties and, as an early backer of the Brannan farm subsidy 

| plan, is figured to fit organized labor's political campaign plans. 


BEST GUESS NOW FOR THE TIME OF THE NEXT British elections is mid-March. Labor 
party leaders would like to delay the elections until July, but un- 
certainty over when, and if; steel will be nationalized has thrown 


the industry into turmoil. 


LABOR WOULD CONSIDER VICTORY as a popular mandate for immediate nationalization 
of steel, to be followed by a new capital tax on upper and upper 
middle classes to soften the sting of austerity on laboring groups. 
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20th Century: Part II 


It dawns with new atomic tests 
for an America mighty but not 
smug, hopeful but uneasy 


Above and beyond the roar of crin- 
kling tinsel and Christmas wrapping-pa- 
per this week arose an insistent and some- 
how disturbing whisper: Half of the 20th 
Century was over. 

Looking back across five turbulent 
decades to the quiet, elm-lined streets of 
the century’s youth, Americans could see 
that the years had given them the greatest 
material comfort and national power his- 
tory had ever known. And they could also 
see, uneasily, that with the power it had 
given them an awesome responsibility 
which would increase rather than dimin- 
ish in the 50 years ahead. 

The nation which had developed the 
automobile, the airplane, the radio, the 
movie, the A-bomb and gadgetry in gen- 
eral to their highest perfection now had 
to develop patience and courage and faith 
and integrity to levels they had never yet 
attained. 

The Task Ahead. In 50 years 
Americans had taken part in two world 
wars, had seen resultant human misery 
unmatched in any other era. Out of the 
crucible of continuing conflict they had 
begun to grope toward a new maturity, a 
new sense of obligation to their fellow 
men. But they knew, and the knowledge 
did not encourage relaxing, there was 
still a long way to go. 


The Atom 


As Americans pondered their future 
and that of the atom, the man who has 
been the center of more controversies 
than any other recent public servant ex- 
cept the late President Roosevelt quit 
last week. 

David Eli Lilienthal, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, former co- 
ordinator of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, would leave the AEC as office 
hours ended Dec. 31. He wrote President 
Truman that he wanted to “engage in 
public discussion and public affairs with 
a greater latitude than is either feasible 
or suitable for one who carries specific 
public responsibilities.” Promptly Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin students boomed him 
to run against Republican Sen. Alexander 
Wiley next year. Lilenthal didn’t defi- 
nitely say no. 

His decision to leave the Govern- 
ment after nearly 20 years followed a 
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Congressional investigation which cleared 
him of charges of “incredible mismanage- 
ment” made by Sen. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper (R.-Iowa). It came just prior to 
what might be an even noisier—although 
an equally inconclusive — investigation 
touched off by allegations that the late 
Harry Hopkins had ordered Lend-Lease 
shipments of uranium and vital atomic 
bomb data to Russia during 1943 and 
1944, 
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Johnson. The Senator sees a plot to give 
Britain U.S. atomic secrets. 
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Lilienthal. A political storm-center quits 
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The Plot Thickens. G. Racey Jor- 
dan, a former Army major and inspector 
at the Lend-Lease shipping station at 
Great Falls, Mont., who made the charges 
against Hopkins, told the House Un- 
American Activities Committee that the 
Russians sent “suitcases filled with State 
Department atom information” in addi- 
tion to uranium compounds. 

In response to Jordan’s charges, the 
State Department informed the committee 
that the Lend-Lease Administration had 
granted four export licenses for the ship- 
ment of uranium to Russia in 1943, prior 
to the first atomic explosion at Alamo- 
gordo, N. Mex. As the joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee started its 
probe, it appeared that the worst that 
might be developed would be some evi- 
dence of abuse of diplomatic privileges. 

Fission Mission. While its chair- 
man emptied his desk, AEC announced 
new A-bomb tests at Eniwetok atoll in the 
South Pacific. A joint task force headed 
by the Air Force’s Lieut. Gen. Elwood R. 
Quesada would conduct the experiments. 
No time or details were disclosed. 

The new super-secrecy policy was an 
outgrowth of a recent television broad- 
cast by one of Lilienthal’s severest crit- 
ics, Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D.-Col.). In 
addition to charging that Lilienthal was 
engaged in a “nefarious plot” to give 
atomic secrets to the British, Johnson had 
disclosed a secret or two himself: The 
U.S., he said, was working on a bomb 
“1,000 times” more powerful than the 
original model. Scientists took the sting 
out of Johnson’s news by pointing out 
that it would be possible to make a bomb 
a million times more powerful if people 
really wanted to blow up the world. But 
to the President the Johnson broadcast 
offered an opportunity to order strict en- 
forcement of the atomic energy law pro- 
viding heavy penalties for unauthorized 
disclosure of atomic information. 

The Eniwetok tests might also be a 
test for the use of atomic energy as a 
tactical infantry weapon. They were an- 
nounced jointly with plans for an A- 
power project to “breed” vaster supplies 
of fissionable material. 


End of the Trail 


Nine short city blocks separate the 
U.S. Capitol and the dirty gray lime- 
stone building housing the District of 
Columbia Federal District Court. 

But few men traveled further be- 
tween the two than J. Parnell Thomas, 
for 13 years a Representative from the 
seventh New Jersey district. Two years 
ago, as chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in the 
Republican-controlled 80th Congress, 
Thomas (born J. Parnell Feeney) pos- 
tured proudly in the glare of publicity. 

Last week, a shrunken, subdued 
Thomas sat glumly chewing gum in Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff’s tiny, grimy green- 
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walled courtroom. He listened stoically as 
U.S. attorney George Morris Fay piled 
evidence on damning evidence that dur- 
ing periods from 1940 to 1948 the anti- 
Communist crusader had methodically 
and fraudulently milked the Government 
of nearly $9,000. 

Feedback. With businesslike pre- 
cision, he had instructed his 64-year-old 
secretary Helen Campbell to “find some- 
body” to put on the office payroll to use 
up the funds allowed for clerical help 
and “kick back” the proceeds intact to 
Thomas. At various times, his payroll 
carried the names of Myra Midkiff, Miss 
Campbell’s niece, Arnette Minor, her 
maid, and Jacqueline Hill, none of whom 
worked for the designated office. Miss 
Midkiff was employed at another job. 
They simply endorsed their pay checks 
over to Miss Campbell, who deposited 
them in her personal account and sent 
her check to Thomas’ bank. Her pay- 
ments, she told FBI investigator Frederic 
D. Vechery, were in exact amounts until 
Thomas instructed her to “round them 
off to the nearest $100 and give him the 
difference in cash.” 

There was passing reference, too, 
not further developed, to others added 
to the payroll, including Mrs. Grace Wil- 
son, Mrs. Thomas’s 71-year-old, bedridden 
aunt, of Allendale, N. J. 

After a break with her boss which 
was never publicly explained, Miss Camp- 
bell last year spilled the whole story to 
the Department of Justice, with support- 
ing documents. 

Hopeless. Six days after Thomas 
won easy re-election in November 1948, 
a District of Columbia Federal grand 
jury indicted him, charging him with 
fraud. Thomas and Miss Campbell were 
indicted jointly on a charge of conspiracy 
to defraud the Government. 

Last week after two days of listen- 
ing to the prosecution’s case, Thomas’s 
attorney, William H. Collins, rose with 
dramatic unexpectedness and quietly ad- 
dressed the court. His client, he said, 
wanted to withdraw his plea of not guilty 
and enter a plea of nolo contendere. “I 
understand the Government has no ob- 
jection.” 

By his plea, Thomas offered no de- 
fense to the charges, threw himself on 
the mercy of the court, and surrendered 
all rights to appeal from the court’s ver- 
dict. He was ordered to return Friday to 
hear the verdict. 

Judge Holtzoff suggested, and the 
Government agreed, that because Miss 
Campbell had not personally profited 
from the fraud, had pleaded that she had 
acted under compulsion, and had volun- 
teered full disclosures to the Government, 
the co-conspirator charge against her 
should be dismissed. 

Sin of Clumsiness. Thomas had 
gone one fatal step beyond the widely 
practiced and generally condoned custom 
of Congressional nepotism. The Con- 
gressional payroll contains the names of 
wives, daughters, sons, and relatives of 
members, but there is nothing illegal 
about it. Many of them earn their pay. 

Like other members of Congress 
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No defense. Rep. Thomas and his wife wait for judge’s sentence. (SEE: Trial) 


finally convicted of felonies while still 
in office in recent years, Thomas was ex- 
pected to resign his seat. Otherwise, he 
would remain a member unless the House, 
as the sole judge of its own membership, 
voted to expel him. 


Garsson’s Gethsemane 


Murray Garsson stood before the bar 
last week, an abject, broken, humiliated 
man. 
He had, he told U.S, District Judge 
Henry A. Schweinhaut in a final, impas- 
sioned plea for mercy, “gone through the 
Garden of Gethsemane and drunk the 
very dregs of contrition in heart-rending 
humiliation.” 

For himself and for his brother, 
Henry, convicted in 1947 of conspiring 
with former Rep. Andrew Jackson May 
(D.-Ky.) to defraud the Government on 
wartime munitions contracts, he begged 


Jail-bound. Murray (right) wanted to take Henry’s rap, too. 


the same “mercy” sometimes shown: first- 
offense “housebreakers or pickpockets.” 

A pathetic but somewhat nauseating 
figure, he pleaded his “wretchedly poor 
health” and threatening blindness, which 
confinement would “seriously aggravate.” 

He said he had not “benefited 
financially” from his frauds and that his 
“endeavors and patriotic services” justi- 
fied probation which would “meet the 
ends of justice.” 

Finally, he sobbingly begged the 
Judge to “double my own sentence” and 
let him serve in place of his brother 
Henry. 

Richly Earned. The appeal would 
have been ludicrous even if long-mem- 
oried persons did not recall the sordid 
details of the wartime conspiracy. May, 
as chairman of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, had accepted or agreed 
to accept some $53,000 in bribes from the 
Garssons for his influence in swinging 
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business to their Batavia, Lll., munitions 
plant. And incidentally, the trial dis- 
closed how the Garssons had supplied 
shells that wouldn’t explode and other 
substandard materials under the contracts 
they won. 

Unmoved, Judge Schweinhaut or- 
dered the brothers to the Federal prison 
at Danbury, Conn., to begin their 8-to-24 
month sentences. 

No Immunity. Equally firmly, he 
rejected May’s appeal for clemency, 
based on pleas of poverty, age and ill 
health. 

“I have given considerable thought 
to something you have not mentioned 
here,” the Judge said. “The public has a 
stake in this. The integrity of the national 
Congress is involved.” 

Early Monday morning, the ex-Con- 
gressman, eluding reporters, sneaked into 
prison at Ashland, Ky., and traded his 
pearl gray fedora, and his business suit 
with white-piped vest, for drab denim. 

As his son, Robert Vernon, drove off 
in a sleek Cadillac only one hope re- 
mained for the impoverished convicts— 
President Truman had not yet rejected 
their plea for pardon. 


The Coal Smoke Clears 


By last week end, coal operators who 
had privately crowed that John L. Lewis 
was slipping seemed about to eat crow. 

Out on strike for 15 of the 39 weeks 
since Mar. 14, Lewis’s 380,000 soft coal 
and 78,000 hard coal miners were still 
hoping for a break in the operators’ solid 









wall of opposition. On Monday Lewis’s 
best hope, a group of small independent 
operators in Kentucky, were still acting 
coy about signing a contract to pay their 
800 miners $75 for a 40-hour week and 
boost their welfare fund royalty payments 
from 20¢ to 35¢ a ton. 

While these Kentuckians mine only 
.04% of the nation’s output, their surren- 
der might be the opening wedge Lewis 
must have if his “divide and conquer” 
tactics are to win. 

Only a few days before, his pros- 
pects had seemed bleak indeed. Faced 
with a Nov. 30 strike deadline of his own 
making, he irritably dodged newsmen and 
put off for three successive days a show- 
down meeting with his 200-man policy 
committee. 

Razzle-Dazzle. But last Wednesday 
his mood seemed to change. Confidently 
he stuck his thumb in his vest pocket 
and chewed on a cigar. “We can’t be 
beaten,” he told a reporter. Almost simul- 
taneously he announced a face-saving 
strike-substitute: another reversion to the 
three-day workweek with which to cut 
further the 35-million ton supply of coal 
above ground. To intensify the pinch, he 
included in the slowdown 80,000 hard 
coal miners, hitherto unaffected by the 
strike. 

For the present, at least, most oper- 
ators refused to scare. But the feeling 
was general that they would settle eagerly 
if Lewis would give in on two points: 

e e He must eliminate the trouble- 
some “willing and able to work” proviso 
in his contracts. 


Gib Crockett, Washington Star 


By Lewis proclamation. “The king has spoken,” cartoonist jibes. (SEE: Coal) 
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Wide World 
Judge Dawson. Lewis would have none 
of him. (SEE: Coal) 


ee He must provide safeguards 
against the “squandering” of the miner 
welfare fund, spent at a rate of nearly 
$1 million a month above receipts. 

To that end, the operators insisted 
that Lewis accept William I. Dawson, a 
former Federal judge, as the fund’s third 
trustee. This, last week, Lewis refused 
for the second time to do, claiming that 
former management trustee, Ezra Van 
Horn, never really resigned. For the time 
being at least, the miner boss preferred 
to lock horns alone with “neutral trustee” 
Sen. Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.) rather 
than see a two-man coalition form against 
him. 


The Double Shaft 


Nobody could call the builders of 
Atlanta’s new $350,000 Health Center 
anti-union, and get away with it. 

When union officials complained last 
week that a $130, 65-foot elevator shaft 
had been built with non-union labor, the 


contractors obliged by ripping it down 


and starting a new one. It will be union- 
razed and union-made for $175. 


Trial By Boredom 


There were no shoving, surging 
crowds to jam the corridors outside the 
13th floor New York courtroom. Nor did 
reporters vie belligerently with feature 
writers for seats. The retrial of Alger 
Hiss, former State Department official 
charged with perjury, was proving a dull 
seminar, attended mainly by Columbia 
and New York University students and 
professors. 

Nearly everything said had been said 
more dramatically in the first trial’s 735,- 
250 words of testimony, all of it wasted 
last July because a jury deadlocked 8 to 
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4 for conviction. Once again, one-time 
Red-spy courier Whittaker Chambers 
charged that Hiss had lied in denying 
under oath that he gave secret documents 
to Chambers, and even saw the former 
magazine writer after 1937. 

Slight Amendment. While now 
Chambers appeared more bored and quar- 
relsome, and less tear-choked, his testi- 
mony itself had changed in only one 
major respect: He admitted, last week, 
that one of the 43 typewritten documents 
dated in early 1938, a report on the Sino- 
Japanese war, might not have come from 
Hiss. 

“_.. As I looked at it here just now,” 
he told defense attorney Claude B. Cross, 
“it occurred to me that this is the kind of 
work that Harry Dexter White [late As- 
sistant: Secretary of the Treasury] used 
to do.” 


Gad! 


Things were rough all over, even for 
Spyros P. Skouras, West Coast theater 
magnate whose $975,000 income made 
him last year’s highest-salaried American 
executive. Last week, as he wound up a 
European vacation and a deal for an 
Egyptian outlet, Skouras admitted: 
“When the Government has taken its part, 
I only get a little less than $100,000 a 
year.” 


Crusader’s Woe 


James B. Carey was tense and ex- 
pectant. Sitting on the flag-draped stage 
in the speckled-green ballroom of Phila- 
delphia’s Broadwood Hotel, he chain- 
smoked Corona Coronas. Nervously he 
shifted his hands in the pockets of his 
gray, pin-striped coat. Once, almost hys- 
terically, he tongue-lashed a delegate who 
dared suggest that ushers hasten delivery 
of convention minutes. 

Carey, presiding over the organiza- 
tion of CIO’s new, anti-Communist Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers, had 
no cause for worry in the pace of IUE’s 
membership drive: It already claims 225,- 
000 members. But he was furious because 
the leftist United Electrical Workers, ex- 
pelled by CIO last month, had success- 
fully obtained some 300 restraining or- 
ders blocking funds of IUE locals. 

“It is high time,” fumed Carey, “to 
defy the actions of some irresponsible, 
confused and ignorant judges. . . . Igno- 
rance in this great struggle against com- 
munism is no excuse.” 

Stuck. Ignorant or not, many jurists 
had firmly frozen local funds pending 
certification of one union or the other by 
the National Labor Relations Board. Only 
a few judges, like New Jersey’s Guy L. 
Fake, threw out U.E.’s objection to sub- 
stitution of TUE as bargaining agent in 
cases where local majorities so voted in 
non-NLRB elections. 

Nevertheless, Carey had safely in 
tow the industry’s four largest locals: 
16,000 members in General Electric Co.’s 
plant at Lynn, Mass.; 15,000 in G.E.’s 
Schenectady, N. Y. factory; 14,000 at 
Westinghouse in Pittsburgh; and about 
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Help for IUE. From Murray, Textile Workers’ Emil Rieve and Carey. (SEE: Woe) 


12,000 at General Motors in Dayton. 

Carey’s opposition, probably not 
more than 125,000 strong, still held out 
in New York City, northern Indiana and 
Illinois, often through trickery and work- 
er apathy. In Chicago, 125 left-wingers 
continue to control one 5,000-man local 
because, explained IUE delegate Alan 
Palmer, “they created it out of 28 small, 
isolated shops representing different 
trades. United opposition is almost impos- 
sible to muster.” 

Artful. “Sometimes the officers call 
membership meetings on Sunday morn- 
ings,” he said. “They postpone meetings 
whenever right-wingers are in the major- 
ity. Once, they even ran down the fire 
escape of union headquarters (we call it 
the ‘Little Kremlin’) so we wouldn’t have 
any legal presiding officers. 

“Now we have organized a rival IUE 


People’s Affairs 
What $100 monthly pensions for all 
over 65 would cost. 


Annual 
cost 


Cost per 
Year taxpayer 
Now 
1955 
1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 


$13.2 billion 
ei 
17.6 
19.6 
21.7 
23.9 


$153 
$171 
$189 
$198 
$208 
$220 


The Government has taken in 
this year........$13,483,632,335 

The Government has spent this 
$17,252,143,779 


The Government 


$256,982,000,888 





local. Three shops are in. Five more may 
come. But it won’t be easy.” 

At their task, Palmer and other or- 
ganizers were getting, from such men as 
Textile Workers’ Emil Rieve, an abun- 
dance of help: 

1. CIO provided Philip Murray’s 
blessing and 150 organizers. 

2. Auto, steel and clothing workers 
were ready to kick in $150,000 if needed. 

3. IUE’s resolution to seek not only 
$100 monthly old age pensions but also 
wage benefits promised to lure apathetic 
workers. 

In Pittsfield, Mass., and Camden, 
N.J., Catholic priests exhorted their 
flocks to vote clear of Communist ties. 
And, lest there be any doubt that IUE’s 
cause was right, it got last week an en- 
couraging pat on the back from a veteran 
organizer. “I wish . . . [you] every suc- 
cess,” wired Harry Truman. 


Uncle Sam, Baby Sitter 


Uncle Sam is now up to his high- 
collared neck in baby sitting. 

Last week, the U.S. Employment 
Service’s Washington office, swamped with 
housewife demands for part-time jobs, of- 
fered to provide 16- to 70-year-old sitters, 
even ones adept at Spanish, Turkish, 
French and Chinese baby talk. If the ex- 
periment works, other USES offices may 
provide sitters, too. 


Surprise 
“Calling car 343. ... A tall, dark 


man wearing a blue suit was seen head- 
ing. os 4 

Leslie G. Pollard, who had been en- 
joying a video broadcast with his wife 
and two friends, could scarcely believe 
his ears. Over his television set—as clear- 
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ly as if it were sent from across the street 
—he was receiving a prowler warning 
from St. Louis’s police radio station 
KGPC. 

Last week, police Chief Jeremiah 
O’Connell still wasn’t sure what he could 
do about this interference—particularly 
since Pollard is a resident of Sussex, 
England. 


With Taft in Ohio 


To find out how hard Robert A. Taft 
is fighting to keep his U.S. Senate seat, 
staff writer Allen Drury last week toured 
with Taft through eight Ohio counties. 
His report: 


In rolling, wooded Southeast Ohio 
last week the folks around Athens and 
Logan and Zanesville and Cambridge 
were enjoying the brisk, bright days and 
occasional torrential rains of autumn. 
They were also turning out in large, well- 
satisfied numbers to hear their senior 
United States Senator, Republican Rob- 
ert Alphonso Taft, bid for their votes in 
the crucial Congressional elections of 
1950. 


I’m Bob Taft. 

It was a “pre-campaign eampaign” 
which had begun three months before and 
was so well publicized that when Ohio 
voted on state issues on Nov. 8 at least 
one voter indignantly called the Zanes- 
ville Signal and demanded to know why 
Taft’s name wasn’t on the ballot. 


I’ve felt I could win if I left no stone 
unturned—so I’m out turning stones. 

With the same thoroughness which in 
11 years has helped raise him to the po- 
sition of No. 1 Republican in Congress, 
Taft had laid out a backbreaking 13-week 
schedule designed to take him into al- 
most all the 88 counties of his native state. 


There would be a handful he would have 
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. . . State Auditor Ferguson enters the 
campaign for U.S. Senator, and .. . 
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Zanesville (Ohio) Signal 
Taft. “Plain, unglamorous, somehow very 
impressive,” he tours Ohio as... 


to leave until next year, but close to 75 
would see and hear him before he went 
home to Cincinnati, for a well-earned 
Christmas rest, and from there in Janu- 
ary to Washington for the second session 
of the 8lst Congress. In many counties 
he attended up to 13 meetings a day, 
spoke an average of 30 minutes at each, 
met about 3,000 people daily. In a flat, 
reasonable voice which carried clearly to 
every corner of the room no matter how 
hard the girls in the kitchen banged their 
dishes after the church supper or the 
Rotary Club luncheon, he told his fellow 
citizens where he stood, pulling no 
punches, dodging no issues, with an easy 
naturalness which everyone of his audi- 
ences liked. 


I’m glad the chairman didn’t say he 
would introduce me ‘without more ado.’ 
I don’t know what ‘ado’ is, but it usually 
seems to happen just before I’m intro- 
duced. 

The issue, as Taft saw it and suc- 
ceeded in making most of his listeners 
see it, was simple: 

“Whether you want a free people 
running their own Government, or a dic- 
tatorial Government which runs the peo- 
ple.” 

From that angle he discussed the 
nation’s problems. He said he opposed 
the Brannan farm plan because it meant 
production controls, but would support 
“reasonable” price supports for agricul- 
ture. “I don’t feel entirely confident of my 
views on the farm problem,” he con- 
fessed candidly. “I’m not as positive as I 
sound.” 

He showed no such hesitation on 
proposals that the Government be given 
further controls over business, or on the 
Administration’s compulsory health in- 





surance plan. “There wouldn’t be one 
new idea in a year if the Government 
ran the plants,” he said. “If you had so- 
cialized medicine you’d have a whole se- 
ries of bootleg propositions. It just 
wouldn’t work.” 

The. “welfare state” he described as 
“the handout state—a police state in the 
economic field, and a handout state in 
all other fields.” But, fair as always, he 
admitted that “an economy can be too 
free—laissez faire can be carried to ex- 
tremes.” It was just that he didn’t want 
to see all-out socialism. 


If you don’t mind, as long as this 
meeting is rather informal, I think I'll 
sit on the table and talk to you. I find 
my legs wear out sooner than my voice. 

His most critical audience came at 
Zanesville. There real estate men at- 
tempted to take him over the bumps be- 
cause of his public housing bill, which 
Congress passed earlier this year. “I 
have always been for public housing,” 
Taft said bluntly. “I believe there is just 
as much of an obligation for the Govern- 
ment to provide shelter for those who 
can’t afford it as there is for the Govern- 
ment to provide food and clothing and 
education for those who can’t afford it.” 
The real estate men went away grum- 
bling but convinced of his honesty. 

They had heard him come as close as 
he would get to testiness when someone 
asked if “the country hasn’t gone socialis- 
tic already.” 

“No, I wouldn’t say so,” he replied 
with a trace of sharpness. “I wouldn’t say 
that at all. I don’t think we have sur- 
rendered any essential liberty. All I say 
is that if we go much further we will 
have reached the danger point and there 
won't be any turning back.” 


I think you'll find labor will do just 
as good a job on other Republicans in 





. International 
. .. labor’s pal, Murray Lincoln, wonders 
whether to try it, too. (SEE: With Taft) 
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1950 as they will on me. They just talk 
more about me. 

At Zanesville, Taft toured the Line 
Material Co. plant and the Mosaic Tile 
Co. plant. Workers, some of whom will 
vote for him despite their union leaders, 
received him in polite and not unfriendly 
fashion. To more responsive audiences 
he confessed that it was hard to reach 
organized labor “because their leaders 
won't let them listen to me.” Everywhere 
he went he defended the Taft-Hartley la- 
bor law, said it was designed to correct 
union monopoly just as antitrust laws 
were meant to correct business monopoly. 

“T believe with labor that labor has a 
right to strike; that’s one of the funda- 
mentals of our liberty. As the law spe- 
cifically states, it is only when the ‘safety 
or health’ of the American people is en- 
dangered that an injunction should be 
used.” 


If you can tell me what the biparti- 
san foreign policy is, Pll tell you where I 
stand on it. 

As his blue 1948 Plymouth sped 
over the winding county highways from 
town to town, Taft developed his views 
on foreign policy. He thought the Atlantic 
Pact was good enough as a warning to 
Russia, but not good enough to win his 
vote because it authorized the European 
military aid program, which he labeled 
“an incitement to war rather than a de- 
terrent. .. . It will take four to five years 
and cost us $30 billions to arm Europe. 
It is a tremendous waste.” He believed 
Russia wouldn’t dare start a third world 
war because “we have an army, a strong 
air force, the atomic bomb.” 


Eleven speeches is a lot of speeches. 
Eight is about the limit I can do com- 
fortably. 

Everywhere Taft drew applause 
from Democrats as well as Republicans. 
The Lancaster Eagle-Gazette, owned by 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
was vigorously supporting him. 

Ohio Democratic leaders were al- 
ready privately forecasting a Taft victory 
margin of at least 200,000 votes. His only 
declared opponent, State Auditor Joseph 
T. Ferguson, Democrat, got off to a 
laughable start by charging that the busi- 
est man in Congress has been “conducting 
an ll-year sit-down strike.” Labor’s fa- 
vorite, Republican Murray Lincoln, was 
blowing hot and cold without committing 
himself. Democratic Gov. Frank Lausche, 
a powerful vote-getter, had bowed out 
with a polite no thanks. 

Meanwhile Bob Taft was plugging 
along from meeting to meeting, county to 
county, smiling his shy, pleased smile, 
wearing his customary dark blue suit, 
chatting with his audiences but never 
talking down to them, looking plain and 
unglamorous—and somehow very impres- 
sive. 

I’ve heard that hot applications are 
about as effective as anything for a 
hoarse voice. Maybe I ought to try thém. 

Out of the. campaign there was 
emerging, perhaps for the first time, a 
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Fund-raiser. Democrats* pay $100 each to fill the party’s coffers. (SEE: Byrnes) 


full, unshaded picture of a man who is 
both a person and a symbol; the only 
major politician in either party with a 
clear, consistent philosophy bridging the 
ill-advised eagerness of the left and the 
sometimes equally ill-advised caution of 
the right. He is a man who is far indeed 
from the easy label “reactionary” which 
so many unthinkingly apply to him. The 
word doesn’t fit a man who can sum up 
his philosophy by saying: 


I don’t say the American system is 
perfect. It isn’t perfect. There is a great 
deal of poverty and hardship, and many 
injustices in America. But the American 
system is the best there is anywhere. It 
has given us the greatest well-being any 
nation has ever achieved in history. And 
I believe that if we preserve and maintain 
its basic liberties we can go forward and 
improve the things which need to be im- 
proved while at the same time saving the 
things which are good. 


Any Tom, Dick or Herb 


The anti-Truman Washington Times- 
Herald had what it most enjoys last 
week: a horselaugh at the Administra- 
tion’s expense. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick’s news- 
paper has a reporter named Tom Elliston. 
The earnestly liberal Washington Post 
has an editor named Herb Elliston. Tru- 
man crony John W. Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury, got the two mixed up. 

When an editorial in McCormick’s 
other paper, the Chicago Tribune, 
claimed that Snyder opposed a balanced 
budget, the Secretary decided to deny it. 
Apparently he was confident he could 
get some press-strategy advice by calling 
“Elliston.” Somehow he got Tom. 

Who, Me? Fortunately for the Sec- 


retary, Tom promptly straightened out 
the tangle by identifying himself. The 
flustered Snyder told him it had been “a 
pleasure meeting you over the phone... . 
I guess I better call Herb Elliston.” 

Half an hour later, after the Secre- 
tary presumably had got the advice he 
wanted, a Treasury press relations officer 
had an answer for the Times-Herald. 

“The Secretary,” he announced, “will ° 
not make a statement on the budget to- 
day. No statement is in the offing.” 


Byrnes Blazes Up 


When James F. Byrnes retired three 
years ago as Secretary of State he com- 
mented whimsically that all he wanted 
thereafter was “two tailor-made suits a 
year, three meals a day and a reasonable 
amount of good liquor.” 

But last week the former Senator, 
Supreme Court Justice, “Assistant Presi- 
dent” and Cabinet member was sniffing 
the political air like an old firehorse. 
The 70-year-old South Carolinian was 
emerging as the chief white hope of con- 
servative Southern Democrats. To the 
Southern Governors Conference at Biloxi, 
Miss., Byrnes offered a platform for 
Democrats who have traded the idea of a 
separate party for a program of electing 
conservative Congressmen and governors 
under the regular party label. 

Byrnes savagely indicted the Admin- 
istration’s drift toward “socialism.” The 
American people, he said, have become 
so reliant on the Government to provide 
them with security that they have reached 
a point where they “seem to be more 
afraid of life than death.” Then the 15 


_ Left to right: Mrs. Max Truitt, daughter of 
Vice President Barkley; Mrs. William Boyle; 
Chairman Boyle of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Barkley; Barkley; Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 
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Southern governors formally voted t>eir 
opposition to “Government regimentation 
of the individual citizen and the sociali- 
zation of competitive industry.” 

S.C., Not D.C. Byrnes ruled him- 
self out as a 1952 Presidential candidate, 
admitted he might run for governor of 
South Carolina next year. His running 
mate might well be Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond, 1947 States’ Rights candidate for 
President, as a candidate for Sen. Olin D. 
Johnston’s seat. 

Obliquely acknowledging the pros- 
pect for an intra-party fight, 2,500 loyal 
Administration Democrats gathered in 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria last week for 
a $100-a-plate dinner to raise funds for 
the Democratic National Committee. 


The Coffee Shortage 


Last week, angrier than she had 
been in ages, Mrs. Wilma Lovellette of 
Bellwood, Ill., wrote to a Congressman. 

“Yesterday, as I picked up a pound 
of coffee at my grocer’s,” she told Sen. 
Guy Gillette, “he grabbed it from my 
hand and marked it up 12¢. That was his 
third markup. Can’t you do something?” 

On Monday, after receiving 700 such 
letters the Iowa Democrat (a tea-drinker 
himself) was trying hard. His Agriculture 
subcommittee counsel hinted that a sinis- 
ter Latin American coffee “cartel” had 
deliberately forced the wholesale prices to 
rise 20¢ a pound. To this were added 
charges from the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange that inflammatory news- 
paper stories of mythical shortages, plus 
hoarding by housewives, were responsible. 

Whatever the reason for the short- 
age, four Midwestern restaurant chains 
pushed the nickel cup of coffee to an awk- 
ward 7¢. Maxwell House regular grind 
rose from 56¢ to 85¢ a pound. And it 
didn’t take any tea leaves to see $1 prices 





soon—unless the shortage was corrected. 

Surplus or Shortage? To add to 
the housewives’ and Gillette’s confusion 
came a Government report: U.S. coffee 
imports were 8% greater this year than 
they were last year and consumption was 
reported to be down 6%. If the Govern- 
ment’s preliminary findings proved cor- 
rect, Gillette’s committee might be faced 
with the problem of trying to dispose of a 
coffee surplus—not a shortage. 

Coffee importers claimed there was 
really an increase in consumption, also 
blamed the weather. In October, they 
said, word reached the trade that—be- 
cause of a drought in Brazil and too much 
rain in Central America—there would be 
a 3.5 million-bag world deficit of coffee 
this year. Thereupon, prices for coffee 
beans almost doubled. So did U.S. whole- 
sale and retail prices. 

If the Gillette investigation shows 
that shortages and high prices are here to 
stay, Americans can turn to tea, selling 
since more than a year ago at less than 


65¢ a half-pound. 


Holiday in the Sun 


The vacation White House at Key 
West, Fla., had a visitor this week: big, 
bald Louis A. Johnson, Secretary of De- 
fense. To a deeply tanned Harry Truman, 
Johnson brought blueprints for defense 
under the Military Aid Program, just 
completed at Paris. The President scrib- 
bled his slashing signature across the 
bottom and the working phase of MAP 
was under way. 

Aside from this administrative duty 
(and working on his annual economic re- 
port to Congress, the State of the Union 
message and the budget), Truman was 
keeping his beaches clear as _ possible. 
With Mrs. Truman and daughter Mar- 
garet he made trips to the beach, napped, 
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Coffee probers. Aide Paul Hadlick, Senators Gillette and Young. (SEE: Shortage) 
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At ease. Truman swims, loafs, gets ig- 
nored by the fish. (SEE: Holiday) 


took an occasional fishing trip. (The first 
time out, he told reporters, the fish “paid 
no attention to us whatever.”) He was 
getting to bed early, sleeping well, put- 
ting on a little weight. As carefully as a 
prize fighter getting in shape, Truman 
was using his precious three weeks to 
build up his reserves for the second ses- 
sion of the 8lst Congress. 


Progressive’s Birthday 


“The 40-year story of The Progres- 
sive magazine is the story of a deep- 
rooted force in 20th century America. It 
is the history of a movement for demo- 
cratic reform; it is the account of the 
tortures of a nation’s conscience.” 

Thus William B. Hesseltine, profes- 
sor of American history at the University 
of Wisconsin, summed up in its own pages 
the story of the magazine founded by the 
elder Robert M. LaFollette which this 
month celebrates its 40th anniversary. 

Dedicated to the creed, “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free,” The Progressive began life 
in 1909 as LaFollette’s Magazine. In 1929, 
it was merged with William T. Evjue’s 
daily Capital Times of Madison, and 
rechristened The Progressive. 

Crisis Over. Two years ago, mount- 
ing costs proved too much for the cru- 
sading weekly’s financial resources, and 
the editors announced the end of publica- 
tion. But loyal readers quickly responded 
with contributions totaling $40,000, re- 
establishing The Progressive as a month- 
ly to “keep alive,” Hesseltine said, “the 
belief in democracy and the faith—almost 
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fading from the world—that the people 
could devise truly representative govern- 
mental institutions. .. .” 


Rebirth at Valley Forge 


Valley Forge, Pa., sacred shrine of 
American liberty, recently was the scene 
of impressive ceremonies. More than 200 
Americans were honored for having con- 
tributed most during the past two years to 
the American way of life. 

The occasion was the presentation of 
the first annual awards of the newly or- 
ganized Freedom Foundation, Inc., a non 
political, nonprofit, nonsectarian group 
chartered “to build and create an under- 
standing of the spirit and philosophy of 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights.” 

Don Belding of the Foote, Cone & 
Belding advertising agency, is president 
of the Foundation which obtains its funds 
from voluntary contributions. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, presented 
the awards, 121 cash prizes totaling $72,- 
000, and 203 gold medals, to recipients 
named by a jury headed by Harold Stas- 
sen, president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Among those recognized were Judge 
Harold R. Medina, for his administration 
of American justice in the trial of 11 
Communists, and Jackie Robinson, Brook- 
lyn Negro baseball player, for his testi- 
mony on communism before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

“Medals,” Eisenhower told the dis- 
tinguished gathering, “will disappear, 
money will go to serve some purpose, 
written and spoken words will evaporate, 
but for you and others . . . will always 
live a priceless realization—the truth that 
the American dream, with worthy dis- 
ciples, can and will survive. ...” 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY By Wheeler McMillen 


Is the U. S. Too Big? 


Pathfinder 


Disunited states. If bigness is bad, this would surely be an improvement. 


The United States must be get- 
ting too big. Maybe we ought to bust 
it up. According to the Department of 
Justice suits against A. & P., du Pont, 
and others, it’s bad to be big. 

We are copying most of Europe’s 
political ideas. Why not copy her ge- 
ographical pattern? Look at France, 
Italy, Spain, West Germany, Yugo- 
slavia, Norway, Sweden! None of 
those countries bothers to be vast. 
Then look at Britain, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Greece! 
Mere spots on the map. Then look for 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Liechtenstein, 
San Marino, Andorra, and Vatican 
City! All separate countries. 

Shouldn’t we get progressive? 
Why have a big country when we could 
have a lot of little ones? 


New York City has been talking 
about seceding from New York State. 
Let her secede from the United States 
and become a whole country by her- 
self! Texas, once an independent re- 
public, could fly the Lone Star flag 
again. Dixie did try to secede once, 
and of late erupts regularly between 
elections. Dixie could be a country. 
The West Coast has ideas enough of 
its own. to make a nation. 

That’s four. Then the rest would 
divide somehow into the Midwest, the 
Northeast and the Mountain Empire. 

Seven, if we do it that way. Seven 
seems to be a good number. The Gov- 
ernment says the A. & P. is too big 
and ought to be split into seven com- 
panies. 

They say du Pont is too big and 
ought to be split up, teo. I forget 
into how many pieces. If du Pont is 


too big and A. & P. too big, certainly 
the United States must be far too big. 
Look what a big government it takes 
to levy all those taxes. 

By dividing the United States into 
seven countries, or more, all-«sorts of 
aims could be accomplished. Seven 
men, for example, could get to be 
President at once. Make your own list! 


x 


It hardly seems fair for one 
country to have 5% of the earth’s 
land surface, 7% of the earth’s popu- 
lation, 75% of the world’s automobiles, 
60% of the world’s telephones, and to 
transact more than half the world’s 
business. _ 

Why, the U.S.A. must be prac- 
tically a monopoly! Certainly it mo- 
nopolizes nearly all of the freedom 
left in the world, let alone all the pros- 
perity. Is the Department of Justice 
asleep? Shall it be permitted to get 
away with suing only such small fry 
as A. & P. and du Pont? 

Perhaps a preliminary or separate 
suit should be filed to split up the 
U.S. Government. This is now so big 
it costs about as much as food, and has 
a debt that might not look so big if it 
were split up. The states and local 
communities could use some of the 
rights, power and responsibility mo- 
nopolized by Washington. 

-The A. & P. and du Pont’s crimes 
have been to supply people with 
cheaper food, and new products; the 
Government makes things more ex- 
pensive. 

How about it; Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral Howard McGrath? Shall we sue 
the Government for being too big? 
And then split up the United States? 
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Car-Shy Pilot 


There isn’t much that Col. Robert V. 
Garrett, 46-year-old chief pilot for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, hasn’t done in 
his 14,900 flying hours. In the 1920’s, he 
flew the mails in an OX-5. During the 
war, he pulled a B-24 out of a wing-rack- 
ing spin. More recently, he test-flew a 
P-38 under emergency conditions to help 
find the cause of a plane crash. 

But, daring as he is with planes, the 
lanky, rough-hewn Garrett is a self-con- 
fessed sissy when it comes to automobiles. 
He leaves driving strictly to his wife. She 
chauffeurs him to work and did all the 
behind-the-wheel work on their recent 
motor trip to Wyoming. 

Last week, fresh from a power dive, 
Garrett explained his car-shyness. “Auto- 
mobiles,” he said, “are too dangerous.” 


Wasted Talent 


Among the guests at a recent social 
gathering attended by President Truman 
were Hollywood musical stars Kathryn 
Grayson and Mario -Lanza. 

When they were presented to the 
honor guest, Truman made small talk 
about his own love for music. 

“As a matter of fact,” he chuckled, 
“some people still think the country 
would be better off if I had been a 
musician!” 


All on One Brassard 


Armed Services unification took an- 
other step forward last week when the 
Army’s Military Police (MP) and the 
Navy’s Shore Patrol (SP) were merged 
into the Armed Services Police Depart- 
ment, (ASPD). 





Col. Garrett. Traveling is much safer at higher altitudes. 
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Suggested a Capitol wag: “Its theme 
song should be Gracie Fields’s famous 
ballad: The Biggest Aspidistra in the 
Wor-r-r-ld!” 


Priority Message 


A very-high-level conference was in 
progress at the State Department. Stenog- 
raphers were excluded. Doors were shut 
and locked. Maj. Gen. Philip B. Flem- 
ing, Maritime Commission chairman, 
presided. 

There was a timorous tap at the door. 
A messenger from Secretary Dean Ache- 
son’s office said the President was calling 
Gen. Fleming. 

The general excused himself, hurried 
to the waiting phone. 

“Good morning!” came the cheerful 
voice of Harry Truman. “I hear you just 
became a grandfather. Congratulations!” 


Cheaper to Doze 


Senators who favor economy got a 
first hand sample of the increased cost of 
living last week. The price of coffee went 
up in the Senate coffee shop and restau- 
rant. 

Before the mark-up, the restaurant 
charged 10¢ a cup, with as many free re- 
fills as the customer craved. Now it’s 5¢ 
per refill. The coffee shop used to charge 
a flat nickel for each cup and each refill. 
Now it’s 10¢ for the first cup, 5¢ per refill. 

The reason? The increase in the 
price of coffee per pound, and “higher op- 
erating costs,” according to manager 
Lewis Marston. 


Whittlers’ Prizes 


“Empire-building in reverse” is go- 
ing to save the Government an estimated 
$600 million a year, if a plan proposed by 
Louisiana’s Sen. Russell Long (D.) is 
effective. 

In the closing days of the last ses- 
sion, Long won approval of an “Efficiency 
Awards Committee” in each Government 
department. To any supervisor or em- 


ploye who can figure out a way to save 


CAB 


(SEE: Car-Shy) 
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Fleming. Affairs of state yield to White 
House congratulations. (SEE: Priority) 


the Government money, the committee 
may give either a cash prize or a promo- 
tion—cash awards or promotions to total 
not more than 25% of the proposed sav- 
ing or no more than the equivalent of 
three pay-grades. 

“IT think if we can do it with as much 
ballyhoo as a radio giveaway program we 
can get results,” Long says. “We hope to 
put over the idea that there is money te 
be made by helping the Government cut 
expenditures. If we award one employe 
we'll get ten interested. Instead of build- 
ing ‘empires’ up, people will be anxious 
to eliminate ‘empires’ in order to save 
money so they can get the awards.” 


Seer with a Future 


Business had been good lately for the 
fortuneteller on Washington’s 7th St. 
Profits had rolled in. And so had new 
customers. 

It did not surprise the seer, there- 
fore, when a young stranger in a tan gab- 
ardine topcoat climbed last week to her 
second-floor parlor office, asked her name, 
and without further ado sat down at the 
table. Methodically, she dimmed the 
lights, uncovered her crystal ball and 
asked in the usual mysterious tones: 
“What is it you wish to know?” 

“Why you didn’t file an income tax 
return last year,” came the quick reply 
from her customer—an agent of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 


Progress, It Says 


The Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in Executive Departments last week 
published a 388-page document bearing 
in big type the optimistic title: Progress 
on Hoover Commission Recommendations. 

It looked like a lot of progress, if it 
took 388 pages to tell it. But 363 were 
reprints of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, their legal status, and objections 
of agencies concerned. 

In the other 25 pages, the Committee 
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indexed the 157 bills introduced and the 
eight reorganization plans submitted by 
the President to carry out the Commis- 
sion’s ideas. Seven of the eight organiza- 
tion plans became effective. Thirteen of 
the 157 bills became law. 


More Precious than Rubies 


Capitol Hill has its own special laws 
of supply and demand. Congressmen and 
their secretaries learn early that things 
are to be prized only with reference to 
how badly constituents want them. 

Recently, the Hill was in the throes 
of its annual bear market in Army-Navy 
football game tickets. Members from all 
over the East, their own allotments long 
since committed, were busy scrounging 
more anywhere they could find them. 

A Western member’s secretary saw a 
golden opportunity. He advertised his al- 
lotment of two tickets in exchange—not 
for cash—but for the best offer he could 
get in old Agriculture Department Year- 
books. 


Unpopular Profession 


When Belgian Ambassador Baron 
Silvercruys visited Kansas City, recently, 
the governor of nearby Nebraska couldn’t 
resist the chance to make the diplomat an 
“Admiral” in his state’s mythical navy. 

“I’m not so sure it’s a good idea...” 
said the envoy with mock worry, “to go 
back to Washington—as an Admiral.” 


Cousin Alice 


Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 65-year- 
old daughter of the late Theodore Roose- 
velt, is known in Washington society for 
her charm, her acid tongue and her dis- 
like for the Franklin D. Roosevelt clan. 

When Rep. Franklin Jr. was talked 
about as a possible candidate for gover- 
nor of New York, after James threw his 
hat into California’s gubernatorial ring, a 
party-goer asked, “What do you think of 
F.D.R.’s kids now?” 

“Humph,” she replied derisively, 
“Caesar of the East, Caesar of the West!” 
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Princess Alice. A chilling snub for two 
distant relatives. (SEE: Cousin Alice) 
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Yuletide, 1949. A Dallas, Tex., 
Santa Claus lost his genial ruddiness 
when, in parachuting to 10,000 young- 
sters at Dallas’s airport, he marrowly 
missed collision with a glider. . . . An- 
other airborne Santa, parachuting toward 
the public square in Gallipolis, Ohio, 
landed instead in the Ohio river. . . . In 
New York, vagrant Harry Joseph Leonard 
asked for 30 days’ sentence instead of 10, 
finally settled for 25 days when the mu- 
nicipal judge insisted that Christmas was 
no time to stay in jail. 


Crime and Congress. In Towson, 
Md., two thugs who slugged Rep. William 
B. Bolton (D.), 64, also seized his empty 
wallet but missed $112 in his pocket... . 
In Mobile, Ala., fast-talking Democratic 
Rep. Frank Boykin didn’t duck fast 
enough to dodge a warrant and a Dec. 9 
hearing for possession of illegal game: a 
beekeeper on his estate had shot a bear 


out of season and sent the carcass to 
Boykin. 


Doctors, Lawyers & Cops. Dr. 
William A. Engelbert operated on a pa- 
tient at Tuscaloosa’s Bryce mental hos- 
pital and removed from his stomach 14 
cot springs, a spoon handle, two overall 
snaps, a soda bottle cap, 31 pieces of 
wire, 41 rocks, a bolt and a nut... . 
Tulsa, Okla., police were looking for an 
astonished automobile burglar who stole 
a complete set of burial garments from a 
parked car. . . . Milton Fisher, Long 
Island University business law instructor, 
delivered a lecture at the annual Brook- 
lyn-Long Island Cat Club show on the 
difficulty of leaving legacies to pet pus- 
sies. . . . Clearfield, Pa., police, during 
the Christmas shopping season, carried 
bags of nickels supplied by merchants 
to put in overtime parking meters, in- 
stead of passing out summonses. 


Dead. Bill (Bojangles) Robinson, 
the limber-limbed Negro whom all Broad- 
way called “king of the tap dancers,” 
made his last trip down the Great White 
Way in a flag-draped coffin, the funeral 
band breaking into Give My Regards to 
Broadway as the procession passed Times 
Square. . . . Former Sen. William Henry 
King, one of Utah’s first representatives 
in Congress, succumbed at 86 in Salt Lake 
City. . . . Percy Coplon, Birmingham, 
Ala., died on the 92nd day of a planned 
100-day fast, during which he dropped 
from 357 pounds to a shadowy 245. 


Birthdays. Winston Churchill cele- 
brated his 75th with a cold, but without 
any signs he would retire as artist, racing 
stable owner, and leader of His Majesty’s 
Loyal Opposition in Parliament. .. . 
David Warfield, retired actor who rose 


from San Francisco program-peddling to 
The Music Master, refused to celebrate 
his 83rd birthday at all, on the theory 
that “birthdays should be abolished.” 


Not So Blissful. Sherman Lovelace, 
17, pleaded guilty in Roanoke, Va., to 
bigamous marriage to three wives. . . . In 
Albany, N.Y., pawnshop operator Milton 
F. Levison reported a woman had pawned 
her husband for $45, losing not only his 
temporary services but also $1.35 in in- 
terest calculated at 3%. 


Wedded Bliss. Vice President Al- 
ben Barkley and his bride (below) ended 
their two-week honeymoon at Sea Island, 
Ga., so the Vice President could keep a 
Dec. 2 speaking engagement in New York. 





Wide Worid 


The Barkleys. Sea Island was fine. 


... Silvia Gould, 31-year-old great-grand- 
daughter of financier Jay Gould, finally 
married Lt. Comdr. Ernst Hoefer, 28, 
after first breaking with him because he 
refused to sign away dower rights. 


Animal kingdom. A live duck flew 
from California to Florida at 220 miles 
per hour, caught in the cowling of an Air 
Force B-26 from which it fluttered away 
unhurt upon release at Elgin Field... . 
A 1,500-pound whale, which sought safety 
off Saint Petersburg, Fla., died with her 
beach-born calf after receding tides left 
her stranded. . . . Pneumonia took the 
life of Gargantua, the 550-pound gorilla 
whose acid-scarred face had fascinated 
more than 12 million Ringling Bros. cir- 
cus fans. 
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New Zealand Turns Back 


World’s conservatives take heart as 
elections dislodge 14-year-old 
down-under “welfare state” 


Socialism and the doctrine of a 
“welfare state” suffered a crushing defeat 
in New Zealand last week. After 14 years 
in power, New Zealand’s Laborite regime, 
pioneer in the idea of government by be- 
neficence, was knocked out of office by 
the voters of the Colorado-sized British 
Dominion. 

Socialism gained its first foothold in 
the British Commonwealth when New 


Zealand Laborites won by a landslide in 
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Down-under opponents. Holland’s ap- 
peal to put the brake on socialism won... 


1935. Australia went Socialist in 1941; 
England, four years later. 

Encouraged by their 1935 victory, 
the New Zealand Socialists, led by Mich- 
ael Joseph Savage, a onetime Australian 
miner, as Prime Minister, lost no time in 
starting to set up a “welfare state.” And 
when Savage died in 1940, crusty, Scot- 
tish-born Peter Fraser, once a “wharfie” 
on the Auckland docks, stepped into his 
post. 

To Shoot At. Last week he placed 
the record of his “welfare state” before 
the people for approval. New Zealand is 
the most thoroughly socialized of all 
democratic countries. It provides old-age 
pensions, disability benefits, free medical 
service and family allowances. Commu- 
nications, railroads, hospitals and the 
coal and electricity industries are na- 
tionalized or state-owned. 
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The leader of the victorious opposi- 
tion, Sidney George Holland, 56, head 
of the National (Liberal-Conservative) 
party, borrowed and expanded upon the 
slogan of Winston Churchill’s Conserva- 
tives for his campaign: “Set the people 
free from domination by the state.” 

He capitalized on the growing public 
resentment against too much government 
regulation of prices, rents, wages. He as- 
sailed excessive government spending and 
the high cost of the “welfare state’s” 
benefits. Social security, for instance, 
costs $160 million a year in a nation of 
1.8 million. He blasted high taxes (about 
a third of the national income). Holland, 
who occasionally takes a drink of shandy 
(a mixture of ginger ale and beer), 
pointed out that half the price of a glass 
of beer goes to the government in taxes. 
He said his party could administer most 
of the social security program more effi- 
ciently and cheaply. 

Marksman. Holland, who by virtue 
of his party’s victory will be Prime Min- 
ister, was born in Greendale, New Zea- 
land. After serving in World War I (he 
was severely wounded in France), he re- 
turned to New Zealand and started the 
Midland Engineering Co. He walked 
thousands of miles to sell his company’s 
product—a spray pump which he lugged 
in a knapsack. He got into politics 
through a misfortune. His father, former 
mayor of the city of Christchurch, was 
hurt in an accident and forced to drop out 
of the 1935 race for a seat in Parliament. 
His son, then 42, took his place, cam- 
paigned with a set speech which he de- 
livered 19 times and won. Five years later 
he became head of the Nationalists. 

In his current campaign he made 
good use of his experience as a traveling 
salesman and the knowledge it gave him 
of the problems of the small businessman 
and the farmer. He attacked the govern- 
ment’s strict enforcement of the five-day, 
40-hour week which makes all business 
shut down from 5 p.m. Friday until Mon- 
day morning. He won women’s votes with 
arguments like this: “Our housewives are 
being converted into pack-horses because 
of the five-day week and the shortage of 
vehicles [due to strict import restrictions ] 
to revive the system of home deliveries.” 

He hammered at rationing. New 
Zealand rations butter at 8 ounces a week 
in order to have enough to export. He 
took note of New Zealand’s prosperity. 
Wages are high. Workers have money in 
the bank. Farmers are well off, receive 
guaranteed prices for their income. 
“But,” cried Holland, “it’s not how much 
money you have; it’s how much your 
money will buy.” 

Meanwhile, Fraser echoed his par- 
ty’s battle cry, “security for all.” He 
argued: “Do we want to put the clock 
back with the Nationalists or put it for- 


ward to further security and prosperity 
for labor?” 

Bull’s-Eye. The answer came at the 
polls last week. Holland’s party swept 
into office, winning 46 seats in the House 
to 34 for the Laborites. (In 1946, Labor 
won 42 seats, National 38.) Among the 
Laborite losers were Edward L. Cullen, 
Minister of Agriculture, and the young 
boss of price control, Minister of Indus- 
tries and Commerce Arnold H. Nord- 
meyer, who was being boomed as possi- 
ble successor to Fraser. The voters “shot 
Father Christmas,” as one Laborite put it. 

The New Zealand election gave heart 
to the opponents of socialism in Australia 
and Britain. In Australia, where an elec- 
tion will be held Dec. 10, Robert G. Men- 
zies, leader of the Liberal party, pointed 
out that “the Socialists were brought into 
power in New Zealand, Australia and 
Britain in that order.” He hailed the New 
Zealand result as a “happy omen that 
they will go in the same order.” 

And in Britain, where the people will 
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. «. over Fraser’s record with a “welfare 


state.” (SEE: Turns Back) 


get a chance to vote on the Laborites’ rec- 
ord before the end of next July, Lord 
Woolton, Conservative party chairman, 
said: “When the time comes the people of 
Britain will not lag behind their kinsmen 
in showing the right road to follow.” 


“For the Right of God” 


In a 2,200-word letter made public 
last week, the Catholic bishops of Czech- 
oslovakia warned the country’s Commu- 
nist masters they would not submit to 
rigid church-control laws that destroy re- 
ligious freedom. 

“Not even in countries where the 
church is not recognized by the state, has 
the freedom of the church been so re- 
stricted as in this country,” the letter 
noted. 

The bishops even went so far as to 
suggest the possibility of boj (fight, 








struggle or conflict). If it came to that— 
“and God prevent it”—the prelates would 
have strong support. Of every 4 Czechs, 3 
are Catholics. 

The Council was sure of one thing 
and said so: “There are enough people in 
this country of the holy martyrs who are 
willing to sacrifice everything for the 
right of God. . .. We cannot render unto 
Caesar that which is God’s.” 


Yum 


The hot dog has followed the Yanks 
around the globe. It’s as popular in Japan 
as it is in Yankee Stadium. At a Tokyo 
horse show, Emperor Hirohito’s son, 
Crown Prince Akihito, who will be 16 
Dec. 23, tried one for the first time. His 
technique (see photo) was as good as 
that of any U.S. teen-ager. 


The Great Reversal 


Chiang Kai-shek’s war with the Com- 
munists began at Nanking in 1927, when 
he took over Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s National 
People’s party, the Kuomintang. It was 
all but finished last week when the Com- 
munists, with hardly any effort, captured 
Chungking, third Nationalist capital to 
fall to them since they started their of- 
fensive in Manchuria 14 months ago. 

After Chiang’s faction seized the 
Kuomintang in 1927, the Communists 
rallied under the leadership of Mao Tse- 


tung, who had helped form the Chinese 
Communist party at Shanghai in 1921 and 
leads it today. Chiang promptly branded 
Mao “Red Bandit No. 1” and put a price 
of $250,000 on his shaggy, black head. 
Mao fled with troops and followers into 
South China. 

For seven years, Nationalist armies 
kept the Communists holed up, slowly 
closed in. Finally, Nationalist pressure 
forced Mao to gamble all in a desperate 
attempt to break through Chiang’s lines. 
On the night of Oct. 16, 1934, Mao 
launched an. attack, got by the National- 
ists, started the famous Long March, or 
Ch’ang Cheng, as the Chinese Commu- 
nists call it. 

Mighty March. It was a meander- 
ing, 6,000-mile journey (see map) to join 
forces with Communists in North China. 
In 368 days the Communists traveled the 
equivalent of the distance from New York 
to Los Angeles and back. En route, de- 
spite having to fight several battles, they 
averaged 24 miles a day. They crossed 
24 rivers, 18 mountain ranges, 12 prov- 
inces and finally reached the city of Ye- 
nan, where they set up a new Red capital. 

During World War II, the Reds 
fought the Japanese. After it was over 
they went back to fighting the National- 
ists. When Chiang’s troops took Yenan in 
1947, Mao fled to Manchuria. There, with 
Russian help, he built up his armies to 
travel The Road Back. He struck in Octo- 
ber 1948, took Changchun, kept rolling. 


THE ROAD BACK 


Yenan was the Communist capital until 
it fell to Chiang Kai-shek in March, 1947 
d north to Manchuria 


et 


Route of the Long 
March of the 
Chinese Communists in 1934 
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Round trip. South China to Manchuria and back in 15 years. (SEE: Reversal) 
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Hot dog for the prince. With royal 
relish. (SEE: Yum) 


Last week with Nationalist resistance at 
it lowest ebb, his troops swept into 
Chungking, a feat the Japanese were un- 
able to accomplish in 14 years of cam- 
paigning in China. 

Just before the Red vanguard 
reached Chungking, Chiang flew off to 
temporary haven at Chengtu, 175 miles to 
the northwest. His stay there is certain to 
be of short duration, since Chengtu is the 
capital of Szechwan province, a must ob- 
jective of the Communists. Szechwan, 
China’s richest farm province, produced a 
bumper crop of rice this year. 

Grab or Die. The Communists des- 
perately need food for starving areas of 
North China and the Yangtze valley, 
where drought and floods ruined 1949's 
crops. 

Last week the Nationalists lost a 
capital; this week they lost, for the time 
being, at least, their Acting President. In 
Hong Kong, Gen. Li Tsung-jen, Chiang’s 
successor as President (the Gissimo now 
calls himself head of the National Emer- 
gency Council), bought a one-way plane 
ticket for a trip to the U.S. Li said his 
American visit was for “personal reasons” 
(treatment of a stomach ailment). But 
Chiang had his suspicions. Reports out 
of Hong Kong said Li and his old friend, 
Gen. Pai Chung-hsi, commander of the 
strongest Nationalist army left on the 
mainland (250,000 men), were scheming 
to set up with U.S. aid, if available, an 
anti-Chiang, anti-Mao government. This 
project was to get under way on Hainan 
island, which is only 12 miles off the 
mainland. 

Chiang, meanwhile, shows no signs 
of giving up the fight. He made that clear 
once again on Sunday. Said he: “As a 
Chinese patriot and leader of the Chinese 
revolution, it [leadership of the fight 
against Mao] is my responsibility—and I 
shall not shirk it.” When the going gets 
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too hot on the mainland, he is expected 
to take haven on Formosa, 85 miles at 
sea between Japan and the Philippines. 

America’s role. The strategic im- 
portance of Formosa was recognized by 
Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R.-N.J.), who 
recently returned from a six-week tour of 
the Far East. He said that since Formosa 
is technically still part of Japan, the U.S. 
should occupy it now. 

In Tokyo, Sen. William F. Knowland 
(R.-Cal.) demanded a policy of “showing 
the American flag in this part of the 
world.” He called for the appointment of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur as “High Com- 
missioner of U.S. Far Eastern Affairs.” 


Young Man of 75 


Winston Churchill, the man who 
never grows old, was 75 last week. His 
birthday was just another working day 
for the pink-cheeked, dapper leader of 
His Majesty’s loyal opposition. He put in 
an appearance at the House of Commons 
for rousing cheers from both sides of the 
House. 

Prime Minister Attlee, favorite target 
for Churchill’s sharpest attacks in recent 
years, led the tribute to his wartime 
predecessor. Said Attlee: “Although 
these days 75 is not a venerable age and 
people seém to be able to continue for 
several decades after that, 75 does mark 
a distinct stage in one’s life and we all 
rejoice to see him in full health and 
activity and wish him many more years.” 

Churchill responded in kind. “May 
I most humbly express my thanks to the 
Prime Minister for the most kindly ges- 
ture he has made, one which brings home 
to me, as one of his wartime colleagues, 
how far more great are all those senti- 
ments which unite us than are the still 
quite important matters which are so 
often the occasion of debate in this House 
and out of doors.” 


Titodom’s Year VI 


Towns along the railroad from Vi- 
enna to the Yugoslav border are clusters 
of gay, gabled cottages and from the train 
people appear buoyant and animated. 
Yugoslavia’s frontier is marked by no 
signposts, but the traveler knows immedi- 
ately when he crosses it. The village 
houses are rough and dirty. People look 
tired and disheveled. 

Closer contact develops that they 
also are discontented. The exuberant 
Serbs, who make up much of Yugo- 
slavia’s population, particularly dislike 
regimentation. The bulk of the farmers 
resist as best they can Marshal Tito’s 
efforts to force them into collectivization. 

Hard Core. However, despite the 
people’s discontent, despite inefficiency, 
despite many other obstacles, Tito’s gov- 
ernment is a going concern. There are 
two big reasons: (1) UDBA, the Yugo- 
slav secret police, lurks everywhere to 
whip dissidents into line. And (2) as 
much as most Yugoslavs—aside from the 
hard core of party-liners—hate commu- 
nism, they hate Russian imperialism even 
more. 
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Ecuador Thanks U. N. The third 
worst earthquake in Ecuador’s history 
last August killed 6,000, left 100,000 
homeless. Officials and employes of 
the United Nations passed the hat, 


There were new developments last 
week in the feud between Tito and Josef 
Stalin. At Sarajevo, where World War I 
started, a Yugoslav “people’s court” trial 
of 10 former Soviet citizens for “crimes 
against the state” brought to light anew 
Russia’s skullduggery in Yugoslavia. 

From the unadorned, boxlike court- 
room, the accused, all White Russians 
who fled the 1917 Bolshevik revolution, 
told how they worked with the Nazis 
against Russia during World War II, and 
then, with Russian passports, began spy- 
ing for the Soviet secret police. 

No Holds Barred. Through the 
trial, Yugoslavia sought to prove—and 
did convincingly—that Russia stoops to 
any means, even use of “avowed enemies 
of socialism and democracy,” to attain 
her ends. 

Russia also got in another blow at 
Tito last week. The Cominform, launched 
in 1947 under the late Andrei Zhdanov 
of Stalin’s Politburo to fight the Marshall 
Plan, called once again for an all-out 
fight against the “Tito clique.” 

The West can take heart from the 
continuing row between Tito and his 
former bosses. For his break with, and 
so far successful defiance of, Moscow, is 
a sign that the West’s policy of barring 
further expansion by Russia is effective. 
Tito’s stubbornness is creating unrest in 
all Russian satellites and, perhaps, weak- 
ening some regimes. Russia’s vehement 
propaganda against Tito and purges of 
“Titoists” are rocking the satellites. The 
row is creating anti-Russian “nationalist” 
rifts in French, Italian and other Euro- 
pean Communist parties. 

Situation in Hand. Despite the 


Acme 


raised $2,000 for the victims. Last 
week three Indians, delegated by the 
Ecuadorian government, called on 
Carlos P. Romulo, General Assembly 
president, to say thanks. 





peril that lies just beyond their frontiers, 
Yugoslavia’s Communist leaders appear 
confident of their positions as never be- 
fore. The other night, at a reception 
observing the sixth anniversary of the 
new régime, Tito looked as if he owned 
the world. At last year’s anniversary. 
party, Tito, surrounded by three times as 
many bodyguards, was tense. 

One reason for his show of confi- 
dence probably is that he is getting some 
support from the West and hopes for 
more. Distasteful as his police state is, 
the West must continue to encourage Tito 
in his defiance of Russia. As one observer 
said in Belgrade last week: “Russia is the 
chief threat to world peace. Tito is, in a 
manner of speaking, on our side, oppos- 
ing Russian expansion.” 


Mislaid Revolution 


In Rabat, capital of French Morocco, 
PATHFINDER correspondent Cornell W. 
Acheson interviewed the leader of an in- 
dependence party which seeks to end 
France’s 37 years of rule. Here is the 
story: 

An American-made jeep zipped 
through the streets of Rabat, racing 
against time and an ill omen for French 
Morocco’s 8.5 million Moslems. 

On the rear seat, writhing weakly in 
the grip of grim attendar?s, two sheep, 
their throats slashed in the new year cere- 
monial “Sacrifice of the Ram,” were be- 
ing rushed to the palace of the Grand 
Qadi for final rites. According to tradi- 
tion, if the sheep were pronounced alive 
by the Qadi, top interpreter of Moslem 
law, the coming year would have Allah’s 
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blessing. But if they were dead it meant 
misfortune ahead. The jeep won the race 
and the Grand Qadi assured the faithful 
of good things to come in the new year, 
1369 on the Moslem calendar. 

Unimpressed by this prediction were 
the leaders of Morocco’s Independence 
party, Istiqlal, struggling in its 15th year 
of stormy opposition to French “occupa- 
tion” of the country. For while national- 
ist- movements in North Africa had picked 
up speed since the war, in Morocco the 
French were tightening their grip. 

France has poured money and ideas 
into the country since the end of the war. 
Investments in mining, manufacturing 
and business increased tremendously 
from 1945 to 1949. 

To harden the administrative front, 
Gen. Alphonse Juin was appointed Resi- 
dent General (and Foreign Minister to 
the Sultan) to replace easy-going Eirik 
Labonne. Hard-eyed, heavy-handed Gen. 
Juin imposed strict censorship, shut off 
the nationalist-sponsored “free” educa- 
tional program. 

The nationalist leaders shied clear 
of suggestions of violence, looked for 
an astute guiding hand to steer through 
mounting problems. Quietly providing 
that guidance as Secretary General of 
Istiqlal is a pudgy, rumpled little man 
of-40, Ahmed Balafredj. Scion of wealthy 
Spanish Moors who fled Spain late in the 
16th century, Balafredj lives in luxury 
in a large villa in Rabat. High ceilings, 
deep, splashy Oriental rugs and huge 
cushions hush the most heated of con- 
versations. From the patio garden the 
soft, heady perfume of roses makes the 
air sweet. 

Past of Action. It hasn’t always 
been as sweet, Balafredj recalls ruefully. 
Active in the independence movement 
since 1932, he was twice deported by the 
French—once in 1936 (two years after 
Istiqlal was founded) and again in 1944. 

Wearing a wrinkled gray business 
suit, Balafredj talked quietly about his 
party’s aims over hot mint tea and Arab 
sugar cakes. He charts three steps to in- 
dependence: Recognition (1) by the 





Moroccans, (2) by the Arab League in 
Cairo, and (3) finally by France. Istiqlal 
reports growing support for the first two 
steps in recognition, but the clincher, 
French acceptance of nationalist demands 
for a proclamation promising ultimate 
freedom, is a long stride away. 

While the Communists are strongly 
behind independence movements else- 
where in North Africa, Balafredj shrugs 
off their influence in Morocco. He stresses 
Morocco’s need for friendly relations with 
the U.S. but condemns Marshall Plan aid 
as the “tool with which the French con- 
solidate their power here.” He is either 
unwilling or unable to give the number 
of Istiqlal members, but he insists that 
perhaps 86% of Moroccans are “sympa- 
thizers.” 

Pinned Down. Waiting for the in- 
dependence drive to pay off is a strain 
on Balafredj and his lieutenants. They 
fear that if and when independence comes 
there will be little left for Moroccans. 
France, he points out, owns the railroads 
and the phosphate industry, Morocco’s 
largest mining enterprise, and controls 
the coal mines, power facilities, air lines, 
shipping companies and petroleum pro- 
duction. 

The French also have improved 
Morocco’s public health, transportation 
and living standards. The Rabat slum 
clearance program is one example of 
what the French are doing to better 
conditions in Morocco. They have cleared 
away disease-ridden areas to build neat 
housing developments, complete with 
baths and market places. These projects 
are encroaching slowly on Rabat’s “tin 
villages,” row after row of miserable 
hovels of corrugated iron, where live more 
than a million Moroccans who were dis- 
placed from the hinterlands by French 
“police measures.” 

Balafredj’s worst fear is that even 
if the Sultan, descendant of the Prophet 
and Emperor of the Sherifian Empire, in- 
clines toward the nationalists and calls 
openly for independence, his voice may 
be lost in the rumble of French ad- 
ministrative machinery. 


Pathfinder- Acheson 


Balafredj. From the patio garden, the perfume of roses. (SEE: Mislaid Revolution) 
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Roy Kurokawa 
Kageyama. For the master, no hara- 
kiri. (SEE: Seed of Dragons) 


Seed of Dragons 


Japan has its nationalists, too. From 
Tokyo last week came this story by 
PATHFINDER correspondent Ray Falk: 


August 14, 1945, was a black day for 
Masaharu Kageyama, as it was for Im- 
perial Japan. With 14 friends, all ardent 
nationalists like himself, Kageyama hud- 
dled in front of a radio and heard Em- 
peror Hirohito announce Nippon’s sur- 
render. 

Kageyama’s 14 friends, convinced 
that the grand dream of Japanese nation- 
alists for a Greater East Asia Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere was forever smashed, 
promptly put themselves out of this 
dreary world by hara-kiri. Kageyama de- 
cided to live and fight another day. 

Last week in Tokyo, operating under 
a front as the Fuji Publishing Co., Kag- 
eyama was a spearhead of Japan’s re- 
vived ultra-nationalist movement. He and 
his fellow nationalists were plugging the 
same old pre-war lines: “Japan for the 
Japanese” and “racial independence,” 
Nipponese double-talk for anti-American- 
ism. 

Kageyama, who is shabby in dress 
and sloppy in personal habits, works in 
an office to match. It is dominated by a 
Shinto altar with 17 urns containing 
funeral ashes. 

Feudalist. He keeps a staff of rough- 
looking, barefooted young men, who wear 
long, old-fashioned Japanese skirts. They 
are his kobuns (serfs) and he is their 
gyabun (master), in a sort of relation- 
ship that is a throw-back to the days of 
feudal Japan. 

Kageyama poses as a poet and mystic 
who spends his day in prayer and writing 
verses. But police know him as an active 
organizer, who in the last three years 
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has traveled about Japan knitting 3,000 
followers into a tight organization. 

Although Hirohito has renounced all 
claim to divinity, Kageyama still regards 
him as divine. He holds that anything, 
even violence, is justifiable in the Em- 
peror’s name. 

New Dark Age? Kageyama’s nebu- 
lous plans call for a sort of Fascist state 
in which the government decrees what is 
best for each class. As a step in this direc- 
tion Kageyama and his nationalist col- 
leagues want to gain control of the labor 
movement. They are working through the 
Japan Labor party, which in turn seeks 
to infiltrate the Communist party in order 
to sabotage it and to learn its methods 
to further ultra-nationalist aims. 

Just as wartime nationalists made 
a tool of Premier Hideki Tojo, who was 
executed in December 1948 as a war 
criminal, the Kageyama clique hopes to 
use Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida’s 
conservative Democratic Liberal party. 
Yoshida is extremely touchy on this point 
and has tongue-lashed correspondents 
for calling him an “extreme rightist.” 

Japan has more than 500 ultra-na- 
tionalist parties. Most of them are ex- 
tremely small; some are no more than 
one-man parties, the brainchildren of 
pseudo-intellectuals. Exceptions are the 
“Japan Revolution Chrysanthemum Flag 
Comrades Association,” with 6,000 mem- 
bers; the “Encouraging Spirit Society,” 
made up of 70,000 repatriates from Man- 
churia, and Kageyama’s own outfit. 

Sheep’s Clothing. So-called friend- 
ship clubs, numbering more than 100, 
and made up of former Japanese officers 
and non-commissioned men, operate se- 
cretly. These clubs seek general head- 
quarters permission to take an active, 
strong-arm role against communism. 

For a while these parties supported 
themselves through black marketing, 
farming and the sale of billions of yen 
worth of Japanese army and navy goods 
buried at the end of the war. But black 
marketing and farming are no longer 
profitable and the buried military goods 
seem to have run out. 

The public follows the nationalist 
line unconsciously. Interest is again 
growing in the traditional Japanese Shin- 
to festivals, and in holidays dedicated to 
the boys and girls of Japan. Innocent 
and fun-loving as these holidays may 
seem, they have often, in the past, been 
twisted to extol the virtue of the Em- 
peror and “All-powerful Japan.” 

American intelligence is keeping a 
sharp eye on all their activities. Some 
officers in general headquarters have gone 
so far as to warn that the long-range 
danger in Japan is not from the Commu- 
nists but from the ultra-nationalists. 


Gory Sincerity 


“Change of Heart Week” was ob- 
served in South Korea last week. The 
National Association of Converts from 
Communism put on a membership drive, 
signed up 12,196 former Communists. 
Some converts renounced communism in 
letters written in their own blood. 
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Recognition Is Not Approval 


The Department of State is now 
confronting a most difficult diplomatic 
problem which nevertheless urgently 
demands decision. The issue is whether 
or not to recognize the Communist 
government of ‘China. 

All the obvious arguments are 
against recognition. The Red regime in 
China has imprisoned our official 
‘representatives, confiscated American 
‘property, flouted and insulted us in a 
dozen different ways. To extend for- 
mal recognition to such a government 
would seem to condone all this humili- 
ation. It would seem more pusillani- 
mous than our failure to uphold the 
dignity and honor of our flag. 

But the problem is not as one- 
sided as that. 


* & & 


There is good reason to believe 
that the Communist high command in 
Moscow does not want us to recognize 
the new Communist government of 
China. And Secretary Acheson must 
ask himself whether he will be playing 
Stalin’s game by withholding recog- 
nition. 

Unfortunately, Chinese commu- 
nism would be in no way weakened by 
complete American withdrawal from 
that country. Instead, such action 
would help Russia to strengthen its 
commercial and cultural contacts with 
China at American expense. 

Moreover, if we refuse to recog- 
nize Red China it is difficult for the 
British to do so. Then the Chinese 
Communists will find it easier to take 
over British properties and Asiatic 
trade. Thus, irritation between Lon- 
don and Washington is encouraged— 
in the Russian interest. 

The Communist objective in the 
Far East does not stop short with the 
conquest of China, now accomplished. 
Red China is an ideal base for further 





Black Star 


Unsavory. Red China’s Mao, like ... 


® 





International 
. .. Spain’s Franco, is a political fact. 


advances—in Japan, the Philippines, 
southeast Asia, even India. To with- 
hold recognition from China means 
that we get no inside information on 
the preparation of these plans. 


e« & & 


Finally, there is an obvious ab- 
surdity in continuing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the high command of com- 
munism, in Moscow, while refusing to 
have any dealings with the underlings, 
in Peking. It seems idle to resent the 
youth who throws a baseball through 
your dining room window, if you con- 
tinue to play poker with his father. 


This diplomatic problem is made 
the more difficult by abandonment of 
a fundamental principle of our foreign 
policy—the automatic recognition of 
every government able to maintain 
order in the territory under its control. 

That policy was laid down by 
Thomas Jefferson, thus: “We surely 
cannot deny to any nation that right 
whereon our own. government is 
founded—that every one may govern 
itself according to whatever form it 
pleases, and change those forms at its 
own will.” 

In other words, diplomatic recog- 
nition does not imply approval of a 
foreign form of government, any more 
than riding in a street car implies 
approval of all your fellow passengers. 


But in recent years we have 
mixed up diplomatic recognition and 
moral approval. The absurd result is 
that we now recognize Russia and not 
Spain, and are at present opposed to 
recognizing China even though we fear 
that may be cutting off our nose to 
spite Stalin’s face. 








Science 





Brains in the Backbone 


When scientists first began digging 
up fossil dinosaurs, they made a strange 
discovery. In addition to a brain inside 
their skulls, the bigger ones had supple- 
mentary brains in their spines. 

It was not hard to guess why: The 
tiny central brains were too far away 
from the monsters’ sprawling extremities ; 
a nerve impulse might take as long as 15 
seconds to travel from head to tail. So 
the sub-brains handled problems involv- 
ing faraway parts of the body. 

This is not the only clue to the pos- 
sibility that among all animals, man in- 
cluded, some kind of thinking goes on 
elsewhere than in the brain. The solar 
plexus, neurologists consider, is able to 
“learn” at a subconscious level—and 
what it mislearns may cause psychoso- 
matic illnesses like stomach ulcers. 

Junior’s Progress. But the notion 
that body organs can learn was still ex- 
perimentally unproved last June when a 
brown, black and orange kitten named 
Junior was delivered to Dr. Phil Sheri- 
dan Shurrager, 42, a Pennsylvania-born 
neurologist now at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. Dr. Shurrager, 
his wife and another colleague, Ross A. 
Dykman, studied Junior carefully; then, 
a few months ago, they severed her spinal 
cord. This was done by putting her un- 
der anesthesia, chipping away the bony 
structure of her vertebrae, and drawing 
a string tight enough around the spinal 
cord to cut it. 

Junior’s hind legs went limp, then 
completely rigid. When she came out of 
the anesthesia, she could walk only by 
dragging her hindquarters. 

Twice a day since then, Dr. Shurra- 





ger and his colleagues have been giving 
her treatments, which consist of mild 
electric shocks applied to the hind legs, 
massage, and exercises on corrugated 
(for traction) cardboard. In three weeks 
the rigidity decreased. When somebody 
stood Junior up, she was able to hold 
herself erect. 

A week later, she was raising herself 
upright without help, and began walking. 
From then on, Junior progressed fast in 
recapturing use of her hind legs. When 
visitors saw her 13 weeks after the op- 
eration, the purring, playful kitten 
amazed them by crouching, jumping from 
heights, making a series of leaps and 
frisking around corners. Her sway-back 
and clumsy movements betrayed the fact 
that she was not normal, but nobody had 
ever seen an animal with completely de- 
controlled hindquarters do anything com- 
parable. Dr. Shurrager, who had been 
trying for this result, partly with dogs, 
since 1936, put the considerable signifi- 
cance of what had happened: 

“We believe that it cannot be fully 
accounted for without assuming that ac- 
tual learning has occurred in the spinal 
cord behind the transection.” 

Fingers That See? Shurrager’s 
work, for which the U.S. Public Health 
Service has given him an $11,000 grant, 
may someday bear fruit in the develop- 
ment of substitutes for lost sight and 
hearing. This could theoretically be done 
by “teaching” nerve clusters elsewhere in 
the body—possibly the finger tips—to re- 
spond to stimuli which ordinarily affect 
the eyes and ears. The learned responses 
would then be transmitted to the central 
brain to form something equivalent to 
normal sounds or images. 


Faustus’s Dream 


Although the Geiger counters did not 
record their presence, the ghosts of Dr. 
Faustus, Paracelsus and other medieval 
wizards may well have been in the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory near Chicago 


Wide World 


Junior jumping. Not only dinosaurs can think with their spines. (SEE: Backbone) 





Wide World 


Water Snake. Working with sound 
waves at ultra-high frequencies, Gen- 
eral Electric engineers have made 
them do strange tricks: generate heat, 
cook, move objects, create fog, cause 
nervous reactions in animals. In pic- 
ture above, underwater sound waves 
at about 3 million cycles a second 
(much too high for human ears) were 
focused upward to shoot a sinuous 
geyser from top of tank. 


—_————— 


two years ago—and in a highly radio- 
active state. 

If they were there, they saw achieved 
the goal for which they had vainly la- 
bored with caldrons, brews and incan- 
tations—to make gold. It was done by 
three young atom physicists, through an 
experiment in which they had only inci- 
dental interest. Their philosophers’ 
stone: a plutonium oven. 

The three were Mark G. Inghram, 
David C. Hess Jr. and Richard J: Hay- 
den, of the Argonne’s mass spectroscopy 
division. Last week their chief, Dr. Ar- 
thur J. Dempster, told how, studying one 
form of the element mercury, they found 
that it “had a tremendous capacity to 
absorb neutrons, one of the components 
of the atom.” 

Transmutation. As a “random ex- 
periment,” they shipped mercury off to 
the plutonium oven in Hanford, Wash., 
where it got a hot rain of neutrons. It 
was then sent back to the Argonne trio. 

They found that about 95% had been 
turned into other forms of mercury, an 
element whose atomic number is 80—1 
less than gold. But under the fast-neu- 
tron bombardment, 5% had lost enough 
nuclear particles to slide one step down 
the ladder of the elements. It had be- 
come pure gold. 

Faustus and his fellows might be 
granted two consolations. Many of them 
had guessed that of the “baser elements” 
mercury was nearest to gold. And the 
physicists who proved it would profit no 
more than the old alchemists who failed: 
Mercury-gold costs many times the off- 
cial price of gold ($35 an ounce) and 
economically isn’t worth producing. More 
valuable, scientifically, is a type of mer- 
cury used in light-ray measurements— 
made from gold. 
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Health 


Squirt Gun 


Good news for everybody came last 
week from Detroit’s R. P. Scherer Corp. 
Its painless “Hypospray,” designed to re- 
place the hypodermic needle with which 
doctors ruthlessly jab their hapless 
patients, will be marketed in 1950. 

Unlike the hypodermic, Hypospray 
“blasts” under the skin an infinitesimal 
jet of whatever drug it is loaded with. 
The patient hardly feels anything. 

Jet Cocktail. The gadget will be a 
particular boon to the nation’s more than 
a million diabetics, most of whom take 
daily insulin injections. But Army tests 
also indicate that it is better than the 
needle for group-immunization. A “multi- 
shot” Hypospray is coming up, which 
will make it possible to inoculate against 
a whole series of diseases at one painless 
punch. 





Cancer Quacks 


One of the nation’s most brilliant 
and popular doctors last week was hot on 
the trail of a particularly vicious crook: 
a cancer quack. Often, these quacks oper- 
ate just inside the law, and are hard to ex- 
pose. But there is no doubt this one will 
be brought to justice soon. He has 
tangled with Dr. Rex Morgan. 

This Superman of the stethoscope 
put out his shingle 19 months ago in a 
new comic strip, Rex Morgan, M.D., 
created by two Air Force veterans, Mar- 
vin Bradley and Frank Edgington. He 
now practices in over 200 newspapers 
with a 26 million circulation. 

Professional Audience. Among 
Dr. Morgan’s admirers are many doc- 
tors. They are struck by the authenticity 
given him by an anonymous physician 
who goes over each episode. And they 
approve the way his creators use their 
paper-doll medico to perform public serv- 
ices. In the current episode (see cut), 
for example, a drunken, cancer-curing 
“Professor” and his sleazy assistant 
clumsily kill a patient they have lured 
away from Rex. 

The “professor’s” quackery re- 


SO MR. WICKS HUNG \/ YES/...AFTER 
UP ON YOU WHEN YOU \ TELLING ME SHE'S 
TRIED TO CONVINCE AT THE “DOCTOR’S’ 
HIM HIS WIFE SHOULON’T OFFICE NOW/ 
GO BACK TO THAT 
CANCER QUACK / 
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Twayne Publishers 
Dr. Moore. His muse has no inhibitions. 
(SEE: Psychopoetry) 


sembles a $50-per-month “cancer cure” in 
vogue in Chicago, Hollywood and else- 
where. This uses a micrometer, attached 
to the patient’s body by metallic plates, 
which “tune in” the body and build up 
resistance against cancer. One practi- 
tioner claims to be able to “tune in” 
even an absent patient by using a drop 
of his blood (unless, by bad luck, there 
is a forest fire between the patient and 
the machine). 

Fantasy & Fact. Dr. Morgan’s cru- 
sade is timely. The flood of such non- 
sensical cures, and a weird variety of 
plasters, pills, herbs, belts, “magic” rings, 
special diets and long-distance diagnoses, 
has alarmed honest cancer specialists. 
Many come from fanatics rather than 
crooks, sometimes mislead honest phy- 
sicians, 

Dr. John D. Heller Jr., director of 
the National Cancer Institute in Bethesda, 
Md., thinks a nationwide control group 
should co-ordinate information on alleged 
cures, have them evaluated and, if any 
show promise, investigate them in detail. 

A Job for Rex. Conceivably, it 
might enlist the help of mass-media like 
Rex Morgan, M.D. to drive home the fol- 
lowing basic points about cancer: 

1. Much cancer is curable; many 
forms, like cancer of the skin, can be 
completely cured if caught early. 


MEANWHILE, AWAKENING FROM HIS 
DRUNKEN SLEEP, THE PROFESSOR 
FINDS SQUEAKY ABOUT TO G/VE 
MRS. WICKS A “CANCER TREATMENT Y 


NO, SQUEAKY ! 





2. “Secret” treatments are invariably 
fake. Reputable doctors make their 
clinical records, including microscopic 
diagnosis of cancer, and details of treat- 
ment, available to qualified colleagues. 

3. “Cures” are not valid unless the 
patient really had cancer, it really dis- 
appeared, and he survived at least five 
years following treatment. 


Psychopoetry 


Let me mention an instance of incredible 
profanity 
Masquerading as 
law .. 

A preacher in fact... 

. this individual never sang a hymn 
Without remembering the bawdy lines 
He wrote to the same music when in 
college. 

All his daily mind was at the keyhole 
Of his flesh, his gonads and his endocri- 
ee 

The eyries where his hawk-like soul 
would sit! 

The dubious footprints that his shoes 
would fit! 

Though a psychiatrist might judge 
these lines poetry, a poet would be more 
likely to regard them as a clinical obser- 
vation. Both could be right. They are the 
product of a “compulsive addiction” to 
verse-writing which grips Dr. Merrill 
Moore, 46-year-old Tennessee-born psy- 
chiatrist. Dr. Moore, who helps out in a 
Boston free clinic, teaches at Harvard, 
carries a private practice and writes 
learned articles by day, at night relaxes 
by composing what he loosely calls 
“sonnets.” Ten years ago, when he 
stopped counting (but not writing) them, 
he had produced 50,000, easily a world’s . 
record. 

Those in his new volume, Clinical 
Sonnets (Twayne Publishers, N.Y.: 
$2.50), sound, intentionally, as if they 
had been spoken by someone lying on a 
psychoanalyst’s couch. Dr. Moore’s 
therapy for the repressed traditional 
sonnet has released its inhibitions, soft- 
ened up its super-ego along with its meter 
and rhyming, and shown it how to go 
out and have a good time. Shakespeare 
wouldn’t have recognized the result, but 
he might have enjoyed the frankness 
with which free-wheeling, Freudian Dr. 
Moore has looked into the frail or freak- 
ish souls he has met during the war, 
at Harvard and in the clinics. 


sacred under the 
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Education 





Try Again 


In New York last week the State 
Supreme Court turned thumbs down on 
the Feinberg Law, which directed the 
Board of Regents to purge public schools 
of Communist or fellow-traveling teachers. 

Justice Harry E. Shirick, speaking 
for the court, ruled that it violated the 
due process clauses of both state and 
Federal constitutions. But he left the door 
open to the legislature for a different 
approach. Said the judge: 

“The state may .. . reasonably re- 
quire that those whom it employs to 
guide its young men and women be of 
sound character, and imbued with a love 
of our traditions and democratic herit- 
age.” 

Would the last 11 words be the basis 


of a new law? 


Fraternity, Equality 


Dartmouth College’s Inter-Fraternity 
Council has tried hard to get eastern 
college and university fraternities to 
eliminate racial discrimination clauses in 
U.S. fraternity charters. 

Last week in Washington, D. C., it 
won a compromise proposal. At the an- 
nual meeting of the National Inter- 
Fraternity Conference, New England and 
the Midwest pushed through a resolu- 
tion calling on all of the 58 major fra- 
ternities “to take such steps as they may 
elect to eliminate such selectivity pro- 
visions.” Almost a third of the 58 dele- 
gates refused to vote. Result: Yes—36; 
no—3; no ballot—19. 

Significantly, all of the delegates, 
anxious to avoid a knock-down, drag-out 
fight, carefully avoided mention of the 
incident that sparked the resolution: the 


Joe Rosenthal 
Vindicated. Quentin Peterson thanks his 
mother. (SEE: Verdict: Innocent) 
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President Abrahey 
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STAN Tew 


Flash. As taught in most schools, U.S. 
history is only mildly exciting. At 
worst, it is taught so dully as to bore 
most students. In New York City high 
schools last week, however, attention 
was being called to a new kind of 
American history lesson in The New 
York Post. 

For its week-end editions, the 
Post takes an outstanding event in 
American history, like the vote on the 
impeachment of President Andrew 


case of the Amherst chapter of Phi Kappa 
Psi, which had been expelled last year 
by the national Phi Kappa Psi fraternity 
after pledging Negro student Thomas W. 
Gibbs and sticking by him under fire. 


Verdict: Innocent 


Commodore Russell M. Ihrig, com- 
mandant of the California Maritime 
Academy, San Mateo, Cal., makes up his 
mind quickly and rarely changes his 
decisions. 

When Cadet Quentin K. Peterson, 19, 
was called before him a year ago charged 
with having in his possession a shirt 
stenciled with another cadet’s name, he 
asked the boy only_one question: “How 
long have you had that shirt?” 

“One week,” the cadet replied. 

“That is all, Peterson,” the com- 
mandant snapped. “You are dismissed.” 
A few minutes later, the boy was on 
his way home, with “theft” entered on 
his dismissal slip. 

Quentin’s mother, Mrs. Nellie K. 
Peterson, widow of a University of Cali- 
fornia professor, was shocked. She be- 
lieved her son when he said he did not 
steal the shirt, that it had been taken 
from a locker where discarded items 
were stored. She appealed to Commodore 
Ihrig to reconsider. He refused. She 
asked Robert Gordon Sproul, president of 
the University of California, to inter- 
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Johnson, shown above. It dramatizes 
the story as a modern newspaper 
would, with headlines and “wire serv- 
ice reports.” 

Events are not chosen in chrono- 
logical order, but on a basis of inter- 
est. Students find themselves reading 
every line of it, wondering: “Why 
isn’t this in the schoolbooks?” Answer: 
it is, but few students have the en- 
thusiasm to plow through the verbi- 
age to find it. 





vene. He did. Again Ihrig said: “No.” 

Then she went to Gov. Earl Warren. 
He listened sympathetically, appointed 
an investigating committee which spent 
three days at the academy but did not 
call young Peterson. Without hearing his 
side, it ruled against him. 

Justice’s Champion. In despera- 
tion, Mrs. Peterson then went to the U.S. 
Maritime Commission and the Navy, 
which contribute to the support of the 
academy. Both refused to intervene. 
Finally, she asked for a hearing before 
the academy’s board of governors. She 
got it. Then she went to see Edwin 
Sprague Pillsbury, one of San Francisco’s 
leading lawyers. Outraged, he put aside 
other business to take the case. 

When the board refused to permit 
Pillsbury to cross-examine Ihrig, the 
lawyer took legal action. After weeks of 
delay, he finally got Peterson a real, old- 
fashioned American “day in court.” 

Mrs. Peterson sobbed with joy as Su- 
perior Court Judge Frank T. Deasy or- 
dered Quentin reinstated as a cadet. Com- 
modore Ihrig received the verdict in 
glum silence. 

Cadet Peterson, his voice breaking 
with emotion, pointed to a big American 
flag draping one wall of the courtroom 
and said: “I knew the flag meant some- 
thing. I’ve always wanted to be a merch- 
ant marine officer. Now, as never before, 
I’m going back and prepare for it.” 
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It’s 50 ways new! It’s the 
one fine car in the 
low-price field! 





CHECK THESE FINE CAR FEATURES. .) The only car with a sound- hciiioad 
“Lifeguard” body, and § a “Mid Ship” ride. § A new 100 h.p. V-8 engine 
—the only V-8 in the low-price field. § Improved design “Hydra-Coil” 

Front Springs and S) slow-acting “Para-Flex” Rear Springs. 
} Water- and dust-sealed King-Size Brakes. ) And it’s so 
quiet, you can talk in whispers at highway speeds. These 
are just a few of the features of the 50 Ways New Ford! 





} New, quiet, push-button door New black-lighted instrument panel of with double-wall door and piano hinge. 
handles and, 8 a new, positive- “Fashion Car” beauty. } New horn ring— & New type “Magic Air” Heat control— 
action rotary door lock. can’t catch sleeves. @ Glove compartment conveniently located, easy to use. 


Drive a 50 FORD today! 


AT YOUR FORD DEALER’S...SEE, HEAR AND FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 






. 0 ORD nyu 


-» With @ future built in! 


“Magic Air’ Heater, Radio, and white sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 
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Wide World 


SMU bid. The Mustangs stalled once on 
the one-foot line. (SEE: Fighting) 


Fighting Methodists 


All week, Southern Methodist coach 
Matty Bell worked his thrice-beaten, once- 
tied Mustangs behind barred gates. With- 
out injured All-American Doak Walker, 
SMU was a 28-point underdog against 
mighty Notre Dame. SMU dining halls 
bravely served Irish stew, hoping this 
might also be their dish on Saturday. 

Before 75,000 in Dallas’s Cotton 
Bowl, the South Bend Irish led 13-0 at 
half-time. But midway in the fourth 
period the Methodists tied it up 20-20, 
seemed set to produce the year’s football 
upset. As crowd and radio announcers 
screamed, Notre Dame rallied for one 
more touchdown, frantically beat off a 
final SMU threat on the four-yard line. 

Final score: Notre Dame (unbeaten 
in 38 games since 1946) 27; SMU 20. 


Sammy’s Year 


To pro golfer Sammy Snead, 35, who 
never had a lesson in his life, went last 
week a handsome plaque, emblematic of 
his seleetion as “Golfer of the Year.” 


Crimson Blood Boils 


Last week, after Harvard’s worst 
football season in 75 years of play, Crim- 
son athletic director Bill Bingham took 
down his hair for the Associated Press. 

Coach Art Valpey, in his second year 
at Cambridge, had managed to lose eight, 
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win only one game—against Holy Cross, 
which won only one of its 10 games 
(against Colgate, which won only one of 
its nine). Such eminent alumni as former 
Congressman Ham Fish, star Harvard 
tackle in 1908 and 1909, demanded 
Valpey’s scalp. Boston sports pages were 
devoted almost exclusively to “what’s 
wrong with Harvard?” 

After next fall, when it must play 
out an exact duplicate of its 1949 sched- 
ule (Stanford, Columbia, Cornell, Army, 
Dartmouth, Holy Cross, Princeton, Yale, 
Brown), Bingham told an AP reporter, 
Harvard would drop “big time” football. 
It would play no more _ intersectional 
games. It would stick to Ivy League 
opponents—but skip Pennsylvania. (“We 
can’t compete against their state scholar- 
ships.” ) 

Just Garrulous? Scarcely was the 
story in print before repercussions began. 
Said University Provost Paul H. Buck: 
“Premature. ...I am making a thor- 
ough study. ... An announcement will 
not be made until after the first of the 
year.” Students held a quick poll, voted 
four to one against “hiring” athletes but 
endorsed a plan to attract, via jobs and 
scholarships, “athletes who have high 


‘scholastic ratings.” The campus waited 


for President James B. Conant to return 
from a speaking tour “to clarify the situa- 
tion.” But no matter what Harvard might 
do about de-emphasis, three other major 
Eastern colleges which had tried it had 
had enough. These were Pitt, Fordham 
and New York University which junked 
high-powered football a decade ago for 
weak teams, weak schedules and a few 
weak cheers. This season it was evident 
that Pitt and Fordham had begun the 
long climb back, that NYU was ready to 
join the trek. 


Kentucky, Inc. 


As regularly as the seasons them- 
selves roll around, one tantalizing ques- 
tion arises whenever a top college team 
smashes to dominance in the sports head- 
lines: How would Old Siwash fare against 
the big, bad pros? 

Last week, American sports fans, to 
whom this absorbing college-vs.-pro de- 
bate has long been dear, had a case his- 
tory for dissection. 

In the professional 17-team National 
Basketball Association, there was one 
team of virtually unchanged collegiate 
complexion. This was the great Univer- 
sity of Kentucky five that had played in 
London’s 1948 Olympics (which it helped 
win for the U.S.), had won the 1948-49 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
championship and had, after graduation 
last summer, incorporated as the Indian- 
apolis Olympians of the NBA. 

How Are They Doing? As of this 
first completed month of the new basket- 
ball season, ex-Kentuckians Alex Groza, 
Ralph Beard, Wallace Jones, Cliff Barker 
& Co. were neither best nor worst in the 
sport’s big major league. They had beaten 
some of the NBA’s most inept and some 
of its highest-flying entries—including 
the Minneapolis Lakers, champs of the 





old Basketball Association of America. 
They had lost about the same number of 
games to, roughly, the same opponents. 

Rangy, 6’ 7” Groza, the Olympians’ 
center and a former collegiate All-Ameri- 
can, had become the NBA’s highest 
scorer, with 423 points in 17 games. Sec- 
ond was the Lakers’ old pro, George 
Mikan, with 373 by last week’s end. The 
self-owned, self-managed, self-coached 
former Kentuckians were doing a shade 
better than all right in the big time. 

Groza, Beard, Jones, Barker, Joe 
Holland, a Kentucky forward in 1947-48, 
and J. R. (Babe) Kimbrough, who quit 
as sports editor of the Lexington Herald, 
in the University of Kentucky’s home 
town, were the Olympians’ incorpora- 
tors. Barker is player-coach; Kimbrough 
is manager. For substitutes, the team 
picked up half a dozen ex-collegians and 
pros who now do about a third of the 
playing. 

Change of Pace. To pro basketball, 
the Olympians brought their own, college 
brand of fast-break, fire-wagon basket- 
ball as taught by Kentucky coach Adolph 
(Baron) Rupp (PATHFINDER, Feb. 23, 
1949). Where this has failed to work, 
they have not been averse to slowing 
down to so-called “controlled ball” play 
—something the Baron would never, never 
have permitted. 

In Indianapolis, where pro basket- 
ball flopped resoundingly last year, Ken- 
tucky’s personality kids have been win- 
ning friends and customers to an average 
of 4,000 to 4,200 a game, have drawn 
even better on the road. The main differ- 
ence between pro and college play? 

Says manager Kimbrough: “In col- 
lege ball you can coast on a good lead. 
Here you’ve got to keep going all the 
time.” 





Indianapolis News 
Groza. In pro ball, no slowing down. 
(SEE: Kentucky, Inc.) 
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Meet a tew owners of 
the STEEL INDUSTRY 


A half million people like these own the 247 companies that make up the steel industry 













in America. Their savings helped provide jobs for the more than one-half million 
steelworkers. On the average each stockholder owns fewer than 75 shares. Many 
of them own fewer than 10 shares. Read how these steel stockholders have faith in 


the future of the steel industry and of our American system. i 


Be 


FRED E. JANSEN, insurance salesman of Free- 
port, Long Island, N. Y. declares... . “Steel is 
essential business. It is the very foundation of 
our country.” 


BERTHAH. SCHEFFLER, 
Rutland, Vermont, for- 
qmer ist Lt., W.AC. 
says... “While in Serv- 









CHARLES P. OLIVIER, 
Upper Darby, Pa., 
a Professor, feels that 
. «+ “I own stock in 
one of America’s steel 







ice I invested in steel 
stocks. This enabled me 
to open up my own 
Women’s Exchange 
Shop.” 






companies and my in- 
vestment should. be 
protected, as I worked 
hard to make this 
money.” 






GEORGE W. HAGEDORN, 1506 
Grand Ave., Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, who is fetired, states .. . 
“Cast your bread upon the sea of 
steel and it comes back.” 


ARTHUR A. CARR, Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., farmer, says ... “I own 
steel stock and this means that 
my small savings from agriculture 
are used as capital in another in- 
dustry basic to our economy.” 


WALTER F. AUCH, civil 
engineer of Easton, Pa. 


Steel company stockholders have had steady (Today, with less than 7 per cent of the world’s 


writes .. . “To me this . ie : 

means aiding a basic in- returns in the past few years. But dividends population, our country has 53 per cent of 

dustry, advancing the wel- have not been large because of the need to _— the world’s steel producing capacity. Stock- 

psc aazuetian use earnings for new plants and improve- holders have helped create this industry and 
ments. Expansion in the industry has kept __ this is the way in which our American system 
pace with the growth of the country. works for the benefit of all. 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE Steel works for EVERYONE 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Music 


Clippity-Clunk 


Why do most popular songs die so 
quickly? Most music-makers agree: over- 
playing. How much overplaying does it 
take? In Washington, D. C., disk jockey 
Alan Cummings (WWDC). decided to 
find out. 

After a barrage of requests from fans 
for the latest musical mania, the clippity- 
clopping Mule Train, Cummings played 
the song eight times in a row and was 
getting ready for the ninth when irate lis- 
teners began telephoning him to stop. 

Said Cummings: “I never went for 
the song in the first place, and the only 
way I could get people around to my way 
of thinking was to play the tune to death.” 
Time: 28 minutes. 





Tinpanalysis 


Last week New York City’s big, 
record-playing station WNEW came up 
with something really new in disk jockeys: 
Dr. Nandor Fodor, Hungarian-born psy- 
choanalyst and author of Search for the 
Beloved, took to the air with a 15-minute 
Monday-night series called Rhyme and 
Reason. 

Dr. Fodor’s platters were convention- 
al enough, but his accompanying patter 
wasn’t. Instead of reading commercials, 
he gave the lyrics of popular tunes a 
Freudian once-over-lightly. His premiere 
show line-up: 

e@ el] Wonder Who's Kissing Her 
Now: “Morbid .. . these are the lyrics of 
a Narcissistic person who is more in love 
with himself than his girl. .. . The singer 
wallows in self pity.” 
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Fodor. Hit parade hits with a dash of 
Freud. (SEE: Tinpanalysis) 
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© @ Oh Daddy: “The singer is mak- 
ing a terrible mistake. She wants a sugar 
daddy, not a daddy. The tragedy is that 
she’s trying to find him in a daddy. ... 


What we call a father fixation . .. a- 


source . .. of unhappiness in later mar- 
ried life.” 

© @ Alexander’s Ragtime Band: “The 
bugle-call to war . .. an aggressive and 
militant note. It reveals the fact that 
bands may become dangerous, that they 
may even become a threat to international 
peace. .. . The writer had to get some- 
thing to rhyme with ‘before’ so he used 


_ the word war. .. . The triumph of mind 


over meter.” 


Asia on Tape 


The rather stout, attractive woman 
pored over maps and airline timetables 
spread out on the floor of her Manila ho- 
tel room. She had spent the day, as she 
had many a day last fortnight, checking 
last minute details for hops to India, 
Siam, Burma, Borneo, Tibet and Indone- 
sia. She was no gawking tourist. Mrs. 
Laura Boulton, New York musicologist, 
ethnologist and veteran explorer, was 
going hunting. Her quarry: unrecorded 
folk music. 

Her weapons and equipment were 
stacked neatly in the corner of her room: 
three tape recorders, 50,000 feet of color 
film and a nine-month supply of batteries, 
generators and chargers. For herself, 
only two small suitcases of essential cloth- 
ing. “There’s no time or place for glam- 
our where I’m going,” she laughed. 

Even more startling, for a lady ex- 
plorer, Mrs. Boulton will travel alone. 
For assistance, she'll rely on government 
organizations and universities in the 
countries she visits. 

Last Chance. Using Manila as her 
base, she will fly as near as she can get to 
each objective, then strike out by car, 
wagon, mule, junk or on foot to get to the 
source of native music. Though she has 
spent 20 years at song-hunting, this will 
be her first trip to Asia. She believes she 
will be recording music that may never 
again be possible to record because 
“tribes are vanishing,” she explained, 
“and their music will vanish with them.” 

In addition to recording, she will film 
the lives and customs of the people she 
meets and assemble ethnological collec- 
tions for New York’s American Museum 
of Natural History; the Buffalo Museum 
of Natural History; and a group of Wel- 
lesley College alumnae. They are jointly 
sponsoring the expedition, Mrs. Boulton’s 
15th, through the East and West Associa- 
tion, a good will and world peace organi- 
zation in New York. 

Heading her long list of things to get 
this trip are recordings of a large Bali 
orchestra and the great 15-foot silver 
trumpet services in the Grand Lamasery 
of Tibet. 

Bing in the Bush. “It’s important 
to work quickly in these areas, partic- 
ularly in such regions as Tibet,” Mrs. 
Boulton said. “Outside influence is bound 
to alter the ancient culture.” She recalls 
attending a concert given by native musi- 


cians in Bechuanaland, Africa, last year. 
Of the 43 songs on the program, only six 
were pure African. “The rest were imi- 
tations of Bing Crosby, courtesy of the 
Kimberly radio.” 

Getting the natives to perform isn’t 
always easy, but Mrs. Boulton has it down 
to a system. First she sings and records 
a folk song and plays it back to them. 
The natives do not regard this as remark- 
able; they know that white men “can do 
anything.” Then she asks them to sing 
and plays back their record. “They love 
it,” she said. Word gets around fast and 
even from remote villages they bring their 
native instruments to sing and play. 

She has been to Africa five times, and 
rates it, musically, as her favorite con- 
tinent. “There, music is such an integral 
part of the native’s life. Everything he 
does is done to the haunting rhythm of 
strange music,” she declared. 

Concerts & Anthropology. Re- 
cording folk songs is, for Mrs. Boulton, 
the result of combining two careers. Born 
in Conneaut, Ohio, she learned to read 
notes before she could read words. She 
was trained as a concert pianist and was 
ready to start touring when her husband, 
Rudyerd Boulton (they were divorced in 
1941), organized the Straus Central Afri- 
can Expedition in 1929. Mrs. Boulton 
went along as musical recorder. 

She came back filled with enthusi- 
asm, enrolled immediately for a three- 
year course in anthropology and went out 
to buy the best recording set she could 
find. Since then, song safaris have been 
her business. Today her private collec- 
tion of folk music, valued at more than 
$300,000, includes songs from Canada, 
Mexico, the Arctic, all of the U.S. and the 
West Indies, besides Africa. 

Mrs. Boulton never thinks of being 
lonely in the wilds. “There just isn’t 
time,” she says. “This kind of work can 
keep you busy 20 hours a day. I almost 
forget my own existence.” 





Laura Boulton. Folk tunes must be 
captured now or never. (SEE: Asia) 
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CONVICTED—OF 
SAFE DRIVING? 


Too Bad There’s Nothing Newsworthy or Spectacular 
About Driving Millions of Accident-Free Miles a Year! 


A plane cracks up. A train jumps 
a track. A ship is wrecked. A 
truck is involved in a traffic ac- 
cident. 


Then this is sure to happen: 


It almost always makes the 
headlines. It almost always pro- 
vides the papers with a “good” 
news-picture. 


There is nothing surprising 
about this. Such accidents are 
certainly newsworthy ; the photos 
are invariably spectacular. 


It’s too bad, isn’t it, that there 
is nothing “spectacular” about 
the planes that never crash. The 
ships that always make port. The 
trains that don’t jump tracks. 


—THE THOUSANDS AND 
THOUSANDS OF TRUCK DRIV- 
ERS WHO HAVE DRIVEN YEAR 
AFTER YEAR, ROLLING UP 
MILLIONS OF MILES OF 
DRIVING WITHOUT A SINGLE 
ACCIDENT. 


The truck driver who won an 
Outstanding National Driving 
Award, gets exactly a half-dozen 
lines in a famous New York 
newspaper. 


— While that same day, a traffic 
accident in Philadelphia, in- 
volving a tractor-trailer got a 
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picture and two columns on 
Page 1. 


If public interest is measured 
by newspaper attention wasn’t 
that driver convicted in the court 
of public opinion? 


For in a way, that’s just about 
what it amounts to. 


To the truck operator and his 
drivers, accident-free highway 
safety is bread-and-butter. Life 
and death. A big business and a 
fine art. 


The quickest way a truck op- 
erator can ruin his own business 
—or a truck driver lose his job— 
is to have accidents. 


Every accident goes on his rec- 
ord. Anything but a superior 
accident-free record hits both 
owner and driver where it hurts. 


And every hour of every day, 
both owners and drivers are 
aware of their deep responsibility 
to pedestrian and motorist. 


—NOT ONLY BECAUSE THEY 
WANT TO BE...BUT BE- 
CAUSE THEY HAVE TO BE, 


—This is why a truck driver is 
taught to dim his lights—and 
dim them first, before you do. 

—This is why truck drivers are 


trained to drive ‘‘defen- 
sively”. Using the brakes, not 
the horn. Using their knack 
of “driving ahead of them- 
selves’’ which all truck 
drivers develop as part of 
their job, to “see accidents 
before they happen’’, and 
prevent them. 


-This is why the trucking in- 
dustry spends millions of dol- 
lars, hours on end, in safety 
training, incentive safety 
plans, awards, contests, sci- 
entific techniques to develop 
even better safety records for 
the industry. 


—This is why—in spite of the 
fact that trucks run far 
greater mileage and must go 
out under weather and road — 
conditions that keep motor- 
ists safely home —latest fig- 
ures show truck drivers are 
the safest on the road. 


AMERICA’S TRUCK DRIVERS 
AND THEIR FELLOW COMMER- 
CIAL VEHICLE DRIVERS ARE, 
FIRST AND LAST, PROFES- 
SIONAL SAFE DRIVERS — THE 
TRUE “GENTLEMEN OF THE 
HIGHWAYS”, 


THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Assn. 
1424 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
©1949, American Trucking Assn. 
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Finland’s Favorite 


In Finland last summer Dr. Gardiner 
Bump, U.S. Fish & Wildlife biologist, 
found himself overwhelmed by unex- 
pected courtesy. He was in Scandinavia 
arranging for shipment of some of Eu- 
rope’s big capercaillie grouse for intro- 
duction to this country (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 24.). 

Banquets were held in his honor. He 
had to stop admiring articles in shops. 
Anything he liked would be waiting for 
him in his hotel room when he returned. 
Finally a Finnish friend explained. 

Fur-Bearing Gift. In 1937, as New 
York State game superintendent, he gave 
Finland eight New York beaver to take 
the place of the smaller European beaver 
(144 U.S. size) that had been trapped out 
of that country. Then he forgot about the 
incident. 

But the Finns did not forget. The 
beaver now have multiplied and Bump is 
widely known there as the father of a 
new Finnish fur industry. 

Last week, to show their apprecia- 
tion further, the Finns were busily trap- 
ping more capercaillie grouse to add to 
the 60 sent over from Sweden this year 


to Outer Island, Wis. 


Super Orange 


Last week, as every U.S. housewife 
knew, top-grade oranges were back for 
the first time since the usual late sum- 
mer dearth. 

The best were the big California 
navels that had begun to come in last 
month. Florida oranges were getting bet- 
ter, too. These had begun to arrive in 
stores in October, but, agreed home- 
makers and merchants alike, hadn’t been 
worth much then. Not until January and 
February would Florida oranges be at 
their best. 

In the laden groves of the South- 
east’s big orange-growing state, this was 
not a shopping tradition to make citrus 
men happy. But it was a tradition all too 
near the truth. Heavy Florida citrus losses 
in recent years have been attributed to 
large shipments of inferior, early oranges. 

Missing Fruit. What the state 
needed was a better early orange, one 
that had plenty of flavor and juice and 
good shipping and keeping qualities. 
“That,” said one Florida citrus expert, 
“is the kind of fruit we could sell, if we 
had enough of it.” 

In Orlando, Fla., in the heart of the 
state’s citrus belt, spare, bespectacled 
Donald J. Nicholson not only knew just 
what kind of orange was needed. He had 
one. He was sole owner of a new type 
navel orange that met all the specifica- 
tions and might, thought sober-minded 
Florida agriculturists, bolster the state’s 
early-orange industry. Nicholson had 
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Nicholson. After nine years, a dream 
came true. (SEE: Super Orange) 


started independent research on improv- 
ing early oranges about 1930. Nine years 
later, success came. 

The King. Nicholson was walking 
through a citrus grove early in October 
1939. He saw a tree whose fruit was as 
well developed as a ripe February orange. 
He cut an orange, tasted it. 

“Never,” said expert Nicholson, “had 
I tasted an orange so rich and fine-flav- 
ored so early in the season. I knew I had 
found the kind of early oranges and need 
not seek any longer.” 

He fought an 18-month battle to get 
the tree patented (in 1944), called his 
discovery the “Dream Navel Orange.” 
Then he began raising it commercially 
at his Royal Purple Citrus Research 





Acme 
New Jersey, too. Firemen filled in when 
well ran dry. (SEE: Thirst in Manhattan) 


Nursery. Compared to other early Florida 
varieties, Nicholson’s big Dream Navel 
Orange gives 40% more juice, takes 
three to four months less time to ripen. 
Some 15,000 Dream Navel trees have 
been planted in the last three years; sev- 
eral nurseries now are growing the stock 
and Nicholson plans to plant 120 more 
acres of his dream-fruit in January. 

Nicholson has refused to permit the 
new tree to be sent out of Florida, al- 
though he has sold other of his patented 
citrus finds to California and Texas. But 
many fellow Florida growers, with an 
estimated $35 million tied up in other 
early-bearing trees, have been reluctant 
to switch to his variety. 

“But continued losses to growers of 
poor quality fruit will compel them to 
quit or to destroy their groves and re- 
plant,” says Nicholson, who thinks the 
Dream Navel may become one of the most 
popular oranges in the U.S. It will, he 
says, begin reaching Northern markets 
commercially “in five or six years.” 


Thirst in Manhattan 


America’s biggest city was getting 
drier and drier last week. 

In metropolitan New York water had 
been scarce and getting scarcer for two 
months. A long drought last summer and 
increased public consumption had com- 
bined to drain New York’s big up-state 
reservoirs in the Catskill Mountains to 
dangerously low levels. City officials asked 
housewives to make each washing ma- 
chine carry a full load on Mondays, to 
use dishpans—not running water from 
the faucet—for the dishes, to cool drink- 
ing water in the refrigerator, rather than 
letting it run from the tap. Restau- 
rants were asked to serve water to cus- 
tomers only on request. 

Dry on Top. All this still left daily 
water consumption about 160,000,000 gal- 
lons above the mark to which it would 
have to be cut if the city was to avoid a 
drastic step—cutting down water pres- 
sure throughout the city. To cut the pres- 
sure would be to cut off running water 
entirely from upper stories of some Man- 
hattan skyscrapers and apartment houses. 

But New York was symptomatic, not 
exceptional. A water shortage was grow- 
ing over many parts of the U.S. In near- 
by Connecticut, likewise hit by summer 
and fall droughts, fire department tank 
trucks were called in to haul water to 
rural Fairfield County residents whose 
wells had gone dry. New Jersey reported 
half a dozen communities out or nearly 
out of water. California and Arizona were 
still embroiled in a squabble over the 
latter’s demand for more water from the 
Colorado river. Les Angeles wondered 
how long its fast-growing population 
could be adequately supplied. 

Plenty for Everybody. The U.S. 
Geological Survey was sure there was no 
overall water deficit. The problem was 
one of over-use at specific localities. What 
was needed, everyone agreed, was a com- 
prehensive national plan for developing 
and conserving the nation’s water re- 
sources. 
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Delivers Loads That 
Must Go Through! 


For all off-road hauling—for loads that 
must reach the job in spite of tough 
going that halts ordinary trucks—you 
can depend on “go-anywhere” perform- 
ance with Willys - Overland’s ‘Jeep’ 
4-Wheel-Drive Trucks. 


The extra traction of all-wheel drive 
gets you through deep-rutted mud and 
loose sand, takes you over ice-glaze and 
snow. In low-low, this sure-footed truck 
climbs grades up to 48%. For highway 
travel, shifting to 2-wheel drive dis- 
engages the front wheels. 

Ask your Willys-Overland dealer to 
demonstrate this great truck that gives 
you 4-wheel-drive performance and the 
economy of low weight (5300 Ibs. 
GVW)—built by the world’s largest 
maker of all-wheel-drive vehicles, 


FEATURES YOU WANT FOR ECONOMY, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY — Functional 


truck bodies with wide-opening hoods— 
high-clearance fenders that make wheels 
easily accessible—protected headlights, 
Roomy cab with comfortable seats—arm 
rests—extra deep windows with vent 
wings—pushbutton latches. Built for 
long life with low maintenance and 
operating costs. 





‘JEEP’ ¢Mece/Dnve TRUCKS 


FOR FARM AND INDUSTRY 
WILLY-OVERLAND MOTORS - TOLEDO 1, OHIO - MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Capital Hostess 


A date book, an invitation list, a stack 
of engraved invitations lie on a smooth- 
topped desk. Tensely at work with these 
—her tools—sits a slim woman wrapped 
in a dusty pink dressing gown, its trailing 
skirt falling into a careless heap on the 
floor. She raises her sleekly coifed head 
and attends to the view from the picture 
window at her left. 

From this vantage in her upstairs 
study, Mrs. Morris Cafritz looks out 


her girlhood there, she sketches romantic 
pictures: skating on a pond, for example, 
with a castle in the center, at an exclu- 
sive club in Budapest. She prefers not 
“to live in the past,” however, even 
though she thinks “it’s nice to have a 
European background.” 

She says she is proud to be an Ameri- 
can citizen, a right for which she applied 
at the age of 21, in 1931, two years after 
she had come to this country and become 
the bride of Morris Cafritz. 

At that time, though Cafritz was not 
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career in entertaining started. Their first 
parties were not lavish, nor did they re- 
ceive much notice in the society columns. 
Washingtonians heard most frequently of 
the Cafritzes in news column accounts of 
his unstinting civic work. Morris Cafritz 
helped to found the Jewish Community 
Center, worked with the Community 
Chest, and for years was president of the 
Metropolitan Police Boys’ Club. “I- had 
to get into civic things in self-defense,” 
his wife recalls. 

It was another fabulous party-giver, 
the keen-witted publisher of the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, Eleanor (Cissie) Pat- 
terson, who plucked Gwen Cafritz from 
among the society social workers and 
decided to make something more of her. 
By the time Cissie died, in 1948, Gwen’s 
hospitality-technique was close to fault- 
less. She could nab a Supreme Court Jus- 





Pathfinder 


Ready to go. A half hour before the Chief Justice and Mrs. Vinson arrived, Mrs. Cafritz gave her table the final check. 


through the naked branches of a linden 
tree, across her gardens and down, far 
away and below, on the whole city of 
Washington, D. C. Farthest beneath her 
lie Washington’s plain little bungalows 
and monotonous row houses, symbolizing 
the city’s workaday multitudes. 

But here on the panorama rises a 
spire, there another and another. The 
towers are the elements of the Washing- 
ton scene with which Gwendolyn Cafritz 
communes. They represent the upper 
strata of officialdom, the rank-resplendent 
people who have danced on the terrace 
underneath her linden tree, who have 
sipped her champagne, whose attendance 
at her parties has gained for her the un- 
official title of Washington’s No. 1 hostess. 

The view reminds Gwen Cafritz of 
her native Hungary. When she speaks of 
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yet the top man in Washington real es- 
tate, his shrewdest competitors knew it 
was just a matter of time. Local sports 
writers were calling him the “Bowling 
Alley King” as early as 1915. He built the 
city’s first bowling alleys and open air 
movie theaters. By 1937, he had built 
5,000 homes. A year ago he broke ground 
in downtown Washington for a $6 million, 
10-story, park-at-your desk office building 
—the first of its kind in the country. To- 
day small, gentle-mannered Morris Ca- 
fritz is landlord to some 4,000 families 
and there is little doubt that he operates 
more real estate than does any other in- 
dividual in the capital. 

Before the Cafritzes built their white 
brick mansion on Foxhall Road, they 
lived in the heart of the city, at one of 
his hotels, the Ambassador. Here their 


tice, a Cabinet member, an ambassador 
or a minister plenipotentiary at the drop 
of a gilt-edged card. But now she says: 
“T don’t want to be just a glamour girl.” 

She still runs a tight schedule—“but 
really tight”’—of community work. Her 
other non-glamour interests are sociology, 
politics, economics and, of course, art. 
“Art is my recreation .. . that is what I 
play with,” she says, fluttering a hand, 
“the theme, you might say, as in a Wag- 
nerian opera.” 

With a Capital “C”’. Though she 
herself paints—“but badly”—most of her 
art-play is vicarious, catching art exhibits, 
curling up with art magazines. In books, 
she reads “stuff and stuff . . . economics 
and politics . . . everything that comes 
out.” She “adored” Toynbee but con- 
fesses: “I was so ashamed of myself when 
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The King of the Season 
KRecomnecneda 
The Royalty of Radio 


pl ONE of these new Zenith? radios with new, super-sensitive FM 
—and you give complete radio enjoyment such as has never before 





been possible in rural areas! 


These amazing new Zeniths deliver clear, static-free reception— 
day or night, in any season—even in remote “fringe” areas where 
ordinary FM sets can’t function. So your family can enjoy network 
programs, news, weather and market reports, plus many programs 
not heard on standard broadcast—with unequalled fidelity and tone 


quality! 


Ask your Zenith dealer for a demonstration. See for yourself why 
these new Zenith receivers—with new, super-sensitive FM and famous 
Long Distancet AM—are far and away the greatest values in radio 
today. Then, reserve your choice promptly, to avoid disappointment! 





New Zenith “Bradbury” with New 3-Speed 
Cobra Tone Arm. Plus new, super-sensitive 
Zenith-Armstrong FM and Long-Distance AM. 
Zenith’s revolutionary 3-Speed Cobrat Tone 
Arm with Automatic Changer automatically 
plays 7, 10 and 12-inch records ...33%, 45 
and 78 r.P.M.—turns itself off after the last one 
is played. No needles or center posts to change, 
no complicated gadgets. Just choose your rec- 
ord size and speed —place in position—play! 
All this, in a stunning period cabinet of fig- 
ured walnut-‘inished hard woods. 


Only $23995* 


*West Coast prices slightly higher. 
Prices subject to change without notice, 
















New Zenith “Super-Triumph.” A terrific 
value! New, super-sensitive Zenith-Armstrong 
FM, plus Long-Distance AM. Tone control, 


‘on/off indicator. “Flexo-Grip” handle. Rich 


swirl walnut plastic cabinet. AC and DC. 


Only $5§995* 


BN 


New Zenith “Super-Symphony.” Surpasses 
many consoles in tone quality and perform. 
ance. New, super-sensitive Zenith-Armstrong 
FM, and Long-Distance AM. Extra-large Dial- 
Speaker. Improved tone control. Smart swirl 
walnut plastic cabinet. AC and DC. 


New Zenith “Fordham.” A distinguished console with 
new, super-sensitive Zenith-Armstrong FM, and Zenith’s 
famous Long-Distance AM. Exceptionally large Alnico 
5 Speaker and new broad-range tone control. Figured 
walnut-finished cabinet of graceful contemporary design. 


Only $1399" 


Over 30 years of ‘‘Know-How” in Radionicst Exclusively « Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago39, Illinois « Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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Civic servant. Gwen (center) serves tea to four members of her hard-working Red 
Cross unit: Mmes. Jean Benard (left), Arthur Hill, Peter Ansberry, Davies Fitch. 


I saw he got on the best-seller list . . . it 
shows I’m slipping.” 

Her large library contains books in 
all of the five languages she speaks: Eng- 
lish, of course, Hungarian, Italian, French 
and German. She also claims a fair fa- 
miliarity with Latin. “In Europe,” she 
says, “educated people mixed Latin with 
English which I have found not too chic 
here.” The anglicized pronunciation of 
Latin heard at U.S. Supreme ‘Court pro- 
ceedings amuses her. 

Snakes & Politics. On Mondays, 
decision days, she likes to visit the Court. 
(The chauffeur takes her down in a black 
Cadillac, license No. 2301—same as her 
house number.) Other days she may sit 
in on an important committee hearing on 
the Hill. On almost any day, at luncheon 
time, there’s a good chance of finding her 
with the girls at the “Snake Pit,” the 
cocktail lounge at the. Mayflower Hotel. 
Gwen frankly admits she abhors ladies’ 
luncheons, prefers to take her women no 
more than one or two at a time. 

Between the luncheon and cocktail 
hour ‘she fits in her appointments and 





Benefactor. Morris Cafritz ungrudgingly helps 
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manages, if possible, to bring home from 
their private schools sons Carter, 12, and 
Conrad, 10. (A third son, Calvin, 18, is 
away at Washington and Lee University.) 
Sleeping till 10:30 in the morning is her 
pleasure, though not always her practice. 

For her the greatest fun of all is 
getting all dressed up and sailing out 
with her husband for an evening “at some 
lovely party.” However, there is no doubt 
that Gwen also gets a bang out of giving 
parties. She loves all the people who come 
or have come, such as the late Justice 
Frank Murphy (“We liked nearly all of 
his decisions. . . .”), Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(“He’s wonderful on his feet. .. .”), the 
Mike Monroneys (“He’s going to run for 
the Senate ... I hope he gets elected. . . . 
She has a beautiful face like a Rennais- 
sance portrait. . .”). 

Socially, the Cafritzes are bipartisan. 
“T always invite one Democratic and one 
Republican Senator or reasonable fac- 
simile thereof,” Gwen says, explaining: 
“I can have the same respect for Ful- 
bright and Saltonstall.” 

There’s nothing particularly unusual 
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the Boys’ Club, other services. 


about her parties, she claims, unless it’s 
the conversation. That, says Gwen, is the 
one thing she handles best. “I call on 
people with a few strategic questions so 
they can get up to make a little speech.” 
This usually happens between the salad 
and dessert, and she never knows exactly 
what is going to happen. 

Kiss & Make Up. The time when 
she brought together Sen. Owen Brewster 
and his bitter foe, columnist Drew Pear- 
son, is a case in point. “Brewster got 
ahead of me,” she chuckles, thinking of 
it now. He spoke glowingly of Pearson’s 
Friendship Train. Before he had finished, 
the guests cried “Predictions! Predic- 
tions!” and Pearson rose to his feet. At 
this moment Mrs. Cafritz was afraid Mrs. 
Brewster would walk out. However, she 
behaved like a perfect Senate Lady. Pear- 
son behaved perfectly, too, and did his 
flattering best by Brewster. Their enmity 
ended there, according to Mrs. Cafritz. 

What she gains from all this, in her 
opinion, is simple. “I have fun because 
I stage-manage the thing.” A trace of de- 
fensiveness can be detected in her voice 
when she adds: “We don’t want anything 
out of anybody.” Her passion, she ex- 
plains, waving her hands in large arcs, 
is not for getting but for sharing things. 
The time last summer at the Music Fes- 
tival in Venice—when she and her hus- 
band went to hear Toscanini and each 
box was decorated with fresh flowers and 
the women were “gorgeous . . . dripping 
in jewels,” and they cried at the lovely 
music and the tears ran down their long 
white gloves over their diamond bracelets 
—all that she wanted to share with every- 
one back in Washington. 

When the flowers bloom or when the 
leaves turn, she likes to entertain people 
out of doors. Her favorite kind of sum- 
mer party is an alfresco Sunday luncheon 
—swimming in the pool and buffet. An 
“amphibious ambassador” helps this kind 
of affair. In winter, when she gives a cock- 
tail party she prefers to keep guests down 
to 60, so they all can hobnob easily in the 
drawing room . 

Arena. This room, four steps down 
from the entry hall, is done primarily in 
pale pinks and blues. On the walls at 
either end are murals of Egyptian ladies. 
There is a grand piano and seating space 
for at least 30 people. The whole house 
is modern in décor. The walls of the for- 
mal dining room, for instance, are pan- 
eled with mirrors. This room is the center 
for her most favored variety of party—a 
seated dinner for 20 or 22. 

Such was the party she gave last 
week for the Chief Justice. She started 
arrangements with a call to Mrs. Vinson, 
informing her that she would like to en- 
tertain for them, offering a choice of 
dates. Once the date was set, she began 
drawing up her guest list—“an ambassa- 
dor, a Cabinet member, and so on down.” 

After she had completed the invita- 
tions—she has no secretary—she -wrote 
out the menu, sent it on to the cook. The 
flowers she pondered over a long time. 
For the really important events she does 
her own arranging, something “lopsided 
. +. good modern .. . and never right in 
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the middle of the table.” For the Vinson 
dinner she settled on holly, white roses 
and red poinsettia. 

Marching Orders. “This being 
Washington [where presumably people 
may cancel dates the last minute or else 
have difficulty deciding which party to 
attend], I don’t do the escort and place 
cards until the last day,” Gwen says. The 
escort cards, with the man’s name on the 
outside, his dinner partner’s inside, are 
placed in the entry hall, along with the 
seating chart,*so that guests will have 
their bearings right from the start. 

On the night of the party, Mrs. Ca- 
fritz, in a new Marcél Rochas gown, came 
down from her dressing room at 7:30. She 
checked over the table and made ready 
to receive her guests who, because they 
know their manners, were all on deck be- 
fore the Vinsons arrived. 

Promptly at 8, after the honored 
couple had come, the butler served caviar 
and smoked eel canapés with a choice of 
cocktails or tomato juice. Dinner was 
served at 8:30. After dinner the gentle- 
men retired to the library for conversation 
and the ladies gathered in the drawing 
room to hear one of the socialite guests, 
Eleanor Whitney, sing. 

At 10:30 a set of younger guests— 
people like Drucie Snyder, daughter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and her 
fiancé—arrived. They danced in the down- 
stairs ballroom on a glass floor (lighted 
from beneath) to the music of a piano 
accordion. They drank champagne and 
nibbled at some of Mrs. Cafritz’s “desul- 
tory sandwiches.” Some of the dinner 
party guests cavorted with them, others 
stayed upstairs at cards. By 12:30, since 
most everybody had to work the next day, 
they were on their way home. 

Field of Honor. Throughout the 
party, Mrs. Cafritz moved from guest to 
guest saying something to inflate the ego 
of each. She says she is not simply con- 
cerned with gathering celebrities. She 
likes to surround herself with people who 
excel—anyone who does something well, 
like “a cute dancer.” She gets nervous 
around the “schoolteacherish” type of 
woman, is at her best with an artistic, cul- 
tured man—to mention one, the Minister 
from Luxembourg, Hugues Le Gallais. 
He’s a contributor to Beaux Arts maga- 
zine and he makes gentle humor about 
Luxembourg’s size—999 square miles. “If 
they got that extra square mile,” snaps 
Gwen, “she might become an ambassa- 
dor.” 

“She” is Gwen Cafritz’s feuding part- 
ner, Perle Mesta, now U.S. Minister to 
Luxembourg. “If this were in the old 
days,” Gwen says smiling, “she could 
challenge me to a duel,” footnoting quick- 
ly that she, Gwen, fences. She also has a 
private gym where she works out on hori- 
zontal bars whenever there’s time. A gym- 
nast as a girl, she rides and swims “vast 
distances.” 

In a field as fiercely competitive as 


Washington hostessing, it would be sur- . 


prising to find two leaders at anything 
but sword points. In reality, there is no 
such thing as a No. 1 hostess. The term 
is a coinage of newspaper writers which 
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27 Domestic features make it easy to give beautiful gifts at little cost 


Make toys for the children . . . a scarf for Uncle Bob.. . . a quilt for your aunt. 
Welcome, “‘just-for-you” gifts are so easy to make on a Domestic. You can hem 
edges and apply lace on ruffling at the same time with the narrow hemmer. And 
sew thick or thin fabric . . . even extra heavy material . . . with Domestic’s high-lift 
presser foot. Other Domestic features let you save time and effort on your gift 
sewing in dozens of other ways. Save wear and tear on your Christmas budget, too. 
Go to your nearby Domestic dealer’s today. See how these grand sew-easy features 
work . . . and you'll hint to the family for a new Domestic as their gift to you. 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Inc., Cleveland 1, O. In Canada: 87 John St., Toronto 2B. 


FURNITURE-STYLED CABINETS GIVE A LIFT TO ANY ROOM 
Closed, they’re a charming piece of furniture 
... Open, your time-saving sewing machine. 
Illustrated is an Early American model .. . 
one of six good-looking styles. 
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grew out of their compulsion to pick the 
woman who would replace Mrs. Evalyn 
Walsh (Hope Diamond) McLean, one of 
the greatest party-givers of all times and 
undisputed queen until her death in 
1947. Her mantle fell to Perle Mesta, 
who had had the shrewdness or luck— 
which Mrs. Cafritz didn’t—to invite the 
Trumans to her parties at the time he was 
still a Senator. When the Trumans moved 
to the White House, Perle moved along, 
figuratively, as unofficial White House 
hostess. 

Stumble. Meanwhile, according to 
those who make this sort of thing their 
chief topic of conversation, Gwen Ca- 
fritz had been building on the Republi- 
cans for *48. Any political miscalcula- 
tions notwithstanding, Gwen ultimately 
copped Vice President Barkley. Currently 
she is thinking about a dance or dinner 
sometime in January for the Veep and 
his bride. 

After Perle had left for Luxembourg, 
the society columnists began scratching 
around for a new No. 1. The likeliest was 
Gwen Cafritz. Some society experts, how- 
ever, won’t consider any hostess tops un- 
less she gets the President. They think 
Gwen never will, that she’s gone as high 
as she can with the Vice-President. Still 
other experts scoff at anyone who hasn’t 
made the Social Register (the Cafritzes 
haven’t) or who doesn’t belong to the ex- 
clusive clubs—Sulgrave, Chevy Chase or 
1925 F Street (the Cafritzes don’t). But 
all the commentators are quick to point 
out an old truism on Washington enter- 
taining: “You can get people to come to 
your parties if you have money, liquor, 
enough food and speak English—and you 
don’t really have to speak English.” 

Pyramid Builders. People who go 
to the big parties are divided loosely into 
five categories. At the whipped cream 
level are the old-Washington blue-bloods, 
who generally consider it improper for 
any woman whose husband is still making 
the family fortune to bid for the top. 
Next come the diplomats, most of whom 
do a sizable share of their work at social 
events and therefore—with a few excep- 
tions like the British—can be counted on 
to accept invitations. Third are the higher- 
ups in Government who, because many 
come and go, are more difficult to keep 
track of, followed by the Congressional 
and military bigwigs and the miscellan- 
eous—the columnists, correspondents, ar- 
tists, lobbyists and so on. 

Before the New Deal and the inrush 
to high Government posts of middle-class 
politicians—who, under protocol, have 
rank even though they may lack ances- 
tors, style or money—the blue-bloods con- 
trolled society without challenge. In those 
days, old hands say, there were as many 
as 15 top hostesses. The trouble now, as 
they see it, is that Washington can’t af- 
ford more than one hostess. The whipped 
cream set, called cave dwellers because 
many have retreated to the country, 
“don’t have a nickel to go around the 
corner for a beer.” 

The exaggeration is obviously gross. 
There are cave dwellers like Mrs. Robert 
Low Bacon, Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 
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More than 150,000 enthusiastic housewives are 
using this convenient way to keep foods fresh, 
tasty at low cost—with plastic Handi-Bags. 
They keep lettuce, vegetables crisp—bread, 
pastry, fresh and moist for more than a week. 


Wonderful for meat, cheese, fish too. Can be 
used over and over, will not ctack. Set of six 
bags $1.75 value for only $1.00 includes: 
1—14”x21” bag for turkeys, roasts & clip 
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Enjoy economy of foods kept fresh in space 
saving Handi-Bags right away. Send $1.00 for 
each set today. We ship immediately prepaid. 
Money back guarantee. NoC. ‘id D. 
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—the way Cuticura helps 


clearup pimples, rash* 
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caused pimples and rash usual- 
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Soap and Ointment. Fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. Used 

by many doctors and nurses. 
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Effective Cough 
Syrup, Home-Mixed 
for Extra Economy 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions because it 
makes such an effective medicine for quate due to colds. 
It's so easy to mix—a child could do i 

From any druggist get 2% ounces ot Pinex, a special 
compound of proven in; jents, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its soothing effect on throat and bronchial 
irritations. 

Then make a syrup with two sue of qrenvianed sugar 
and one cup of water. No cook Or you can 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, ‘Me stend of sugar syrup. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and fill up with your 
syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medicine, very ef- 
fective and quick-acting, and you get about four times as 
much for your money. It never spoils, and children love 
its pleasant taste. 

This cough syrup takes hold of coughs, giving quick 
relief. It loosens phlegm, soothes itated membranes 
- fh clear air passages. Money refunded if Pinex doesn’ t 
please. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Pathfinder 
High moment for Gwen. Descending 
in state to someone else’s party. 


Mrs. Truxtun Beale and Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman who give elegant, intimate and 
exclusive parties. However, few, if any, 
other hostesses can operate on the scale 
that Gwen Cafritz does. 

Task Force. Her household staff is 
small, only a butler, one maid, a chauf- 
feur and a cook (the latter department 
is currently giving her trouble). But 
when she gives a large reception she may 
call in as many as 10 waiters (each paid 
about $8 for four hours and tipped about 
$10). For a single plate of foie gras 
sandwiches, one of Mrs. Cafritz’s special- 
ties, caterers charge about $20. 

Gwen,Cafritz is one of only a hand- 
ful of Washington women who can af- 
ford to wear gowns by Christian Dior, the 
current sensation among Parisian design- 
ers. Last summer in Paris she picked up 
a number of Dior creations. She bought 
from other couturiers, too, but at Elsa 
Schiaparelli’s she got only perfume. Elsa 
is “a darling,” she says, and Gwen feels 
bad that she took none of her clothes. 

As if to compensate for this, Gwen 
daubs herself liberally with Elsa’s per- 
fume. Its exotic fragrance is in keeping 
with her appearance—not overadorned, 
but striking and a touch sultry. Her 
friends call her “beautiful and charm- 
ing.” The cave dwellers, however, aren’t 
moved by adjectives. Most of old-Wash- 
ington, it has been said, wouldn’t be seen 
dead at her place. 

To which Gwen Cafritz can—and 


does—rebut: “I get the cream of the 
crop.” 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of 
water and time its disintegrating speed. What 
happens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 


When you want really fast relief 

from ordinary headache, use gen- 

uine Bayer Aspirin. Bayer Aspirin 
tablets bring you relief with amazing speed 
because they start disintegrating almost in- 
stantly you take them... are actually ready 
to go to work in two seconds. 

But fast relief isn’t the only reason why it 
pays to use Bayer Aspirin. Also important is 
the fact that you can take it with complete 
confidence. For Bayer Aspirin’s single active 
ingredient is not only so effective that doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief, but is so 
gentle to the system mothers give it even to 
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small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you’re in pain, don’t experiment 
with drugs that have not been proved by 
years of successful use. For fast, dependable 
relief take genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


NOW... BAYER ASPIRIN IN CHILDREN’S SIZE 


New 2% grain tablets (containing half the amount of 
regular size Bayer Aspirin tablets) provide proper 


children’s dosage as prescribed by your doctor... and 
are made so you can break them in half when even 
smaller dosages are required. They're neither flavored 
nor colored, so they cannot be mistaken for candy. 
30 Tablets—25¢. 





*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 
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you will know what 
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packed snow, or ice 
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Religion 





Rod of Godliness 


Some ministers’ children were prob- 
ably in for a tough time—if their parents 
read the Southern Churchman, Episcopal 
weekly paper of Richmond, Va. In an 
editorial last week the paper said: “... 
Too many children of the cloth have over 
the years succeeded in earning the title 
of ‘the worst children in town.’ ... What 
most of these children need is a few 
more old-fashioned trips to the wood- 


shed!” 


Lenin Reinterpreted 


For nearly 50 years Nikolai Lenin’s 
pamphlet on socialism and religion has 
haunted Communist efforts to infiltrate 
religious groups. 

The part that sets forth communism’s 
religious stand most vividly says: “Re- 
ligion is the opium of the people. Re- 
ligion is a kind of spiritual vodka in 
which the slaves of capital drown their 
human shape and their claims to any 
decent human life.” 

With that firmly written in commu- 
nism’s political holy writ, there seemed 
little chance, ever, for compromise. 

Last fortnight, however, there were 
vigorous, yet confused, attempts to erase 
the blunt words and substitute instead a 
pink hymn of friendship. 

Partners. Most eloquent effort came 
in Czechoslovakia. Vincent Pokojny, pro- 
Communist member of the Slovak Free- 
dom party, chose the government-con- 
trolled Catholic News for his epistle to 
the Christians. “The two world concep- 
tions, Marxism and Christianity, can be 
regulated as two mighty forces marching 
side by side to secure peaceful construc- 
tion.” Lenin’s “opium of the people,” he 
claimed, referred only to religion in Czar- 
ist Russia. 

Most churchmen could spot the lie 
with little trouble. The original state- 
ment linked religion and capitalism and 
left no doubt that the two were com- 
munism’s joint enemy everywhere. 

And in summing up his apology for 
Lenin, Pokojny tossed in a clincher that 
needed no explanation. 

“In our country,” he said, “where the 
state now controls the church, religion 
is recognized as an important and re- 
spected factor. . . .” 

Why the sudden respect for this 
factor? A special meeting of the Comin- 
form had just laid down a special reli- 
gious party line. 

Religious groups, particularly Ro- 
man Catholic trade unions, are hence- 
forth to be high priority targets for Red 
infiltration, the Cominform’s Kremlin-di- 
rected voice said. The reason: To bolster 
the Soviet’s current peace offensive, any 


and all allies are needed to lull the- 


awakening wrath of the Western world. 


. . 





International 
Lenin. A taste of opium but not the fruit 
of faith. (SEE: Reinterpreted) 


Undercover Fight. Elsewhere, 
however, there was ample evidence that 
no matter how much public lip service 
communism gives to friendship with the 
church, it will lose no opportunities to 
fight religion in private. 

In the Red zone of Germany, for in- 
stance, last fortnight brought a report, 
based on a protest of the Evangelical 
Church, that the only “scientific” book 
now recommended for history classes is 
W. A. Mischulin’s History of Antiquity. 
The book’s conclusion: that Christ never 
lived and that Christian beliefs are sim- 
ply myths. Or, as Lenin put it.... 


Missions at Home 


Despite the fact that American Ro- 
man Catholics are carrying a lion’s share 
of the church’s world-wide mission work, 
their most ticklish missionary problem ‘is 
at home: how to spread the word of their 
own faith without stepping on the credal 
toes of their neighbors. 

Last week, in one typical instance, 
Roman Catholicism was solving the prob- 
lem. In another it was endangering a 
long-standing friendship. 

High on the credit side was the an- 
nouncement last week in New York that 
the Protestant Brotherhood Commission 
of the Metropolitan Christian Youth 
Council had accepted Catholic invitations 
to send groups of its members to the Jes- 
uit priests of St. Francis Xavier College 
and church for guided tours through the 
buildings and teachings of Catholicism. 

Result of the first enthusiastic tour 
of the church, as explained by Dr. James 
Kelly, who answered the visitors’ many 
doctrinal questions: “No conversions, but 
a much better understanding of one an- 
other . . . something very important.” 

Who’s Foreign? In Salt Lake City, 
Utah, however, the very word “mission” 
had bent Catholic-Mormon relations into 
an uncomfortable shape. From the offices 
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of Salt Lake’s fifth Roman Catholic 
bishop, 65-year-old Duane G. Hunt, were 
going hundreds of slim, green-and-white 
pamphlets entitled A Foreign Mission 
Close to Home! 

On the cover an outline map of the 
U.S. showed 47 states in white, one in 
black. The one: Utah. 

Reason for the pamphlet was ex- 
plained inside: to stimulate financial sup- 
port of Catholicism in Utah. And the 
reason for that: “Few of even our most 
remote and isolated foreign missions pre- 
sent the actual hardships and sacrifices 
being undergone by our Catholic ‘mis- 
sionaries’ in the Diocese of Salt Lake, 
which embraces the entire state of Utah.” 
Utah’s Catholic population now numbers 
about 23,000. 

From the nearby South Temple St. 
offices of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints (Mormon) was com- 
ing another pamphlet in reply. 

On Our Own. It summed up: “Ev- 
ery institution is at liberty to choose its 
own way of financing itself; but the peo- 
ple of Utah, who are the objects of this 
foreign crusade, are accustomed to build 
their own churches, social centers and 
hospitals, and to maintain their own 
missions and schools, and provide them- 
selves with textbooks and transportation. 
It has never occurred to them to call 
[others] to do these things for them.” 

The friendship with leading Mor- 
mons that Bishop Hunt had enjoyed dur- 
ing his quarter century in Salt Lake was 
cooling a bit. Many took the brashness 
of the mission pamphlet more to heart 
when they remembered that Hunt had 
himself been a convert to Catholicism. A 
Methodist, he is the 12th convert ever to 
become a, bishop in America. 

And, as Bishop Hunt’s own record in 
the church would show, he had accepted 
Catholicism, slowly and quietly, through 
a priest he knew first as a friend. 





Bishop Duane Hunt. Friends, 
mons or countrymen? (SEE: Missions) 
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Make your gifts more exciting! Send 
them by swift, sure Air Express! 





Everyone enjoys gifts more when they arrive this fastest way. And last-minute 
gifts get there in time when you specify Air Express delivery. An Air Expressed 
present can go coast to coast overnight! Use this speedy service when you send 
gifts for business reasons, too. It shows real interest—gets attention. 





Easy to use! When gifts are me 
hone Air Express Division, Railway 
xpress, for special pick-up. When you 

shop, tell clerk to send it Air Express. 


Rates are low. 11-lb. silver service 
goes 500 miles for $2.09. 2 lbs. goes 
coast to coast for $1.50. Air Express 
goes on all Scheduled Airline flights. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 
World's fastest shipping service. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 

These advanta mage make Air Express your best air shipping buy. Specify and use it 


regularly. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, ilway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 





Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
te door in all principe! towns ond cities 
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ed earlier, the auto industry now foresees continued support by a rush 
of replacement sales. 


Oe e-ti— 


at the beginning of the year by city families were seven years old, as 
compared with 2 out of 10 in 1941. Getting back to the 1941 pattern 
will sustain output for a long time to come. 


ALL HIGH GRADE APPLIANCE MAKERS have new backlogs. Many would-be appliance 
buyers for Christmas are finding preferred items sold out. One reason 
for the upsurge is the growing conviction among consumers that prices 
are not due for a sharp drop in the near future. Appliance company 


comment: That day may be further off even than you think. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. REPORTS that men who hate their home work (washing or 
wiping dishes) are boosting sales of its new "portable" dishwasher be- 
yond anything anticipated. To sell a dishwasher it's only necessary 
to get it installed in a home, then home owners won't part with it. 


BUT GETTING THE CUSTOMER to accept for trial a permanently attached, plumbed-in 
dishwasher at an overall price of $400 was a real sales job. The new 
full-—capacity $169.95 "portable" dishwasher with hose connections in- 
stead of plumbing is easily sold for demonstration. 


MOST SENSATIONAL NEW PRODUCT in the electrical heating field is a handsome 
plastic sheet, four feet by six feet, with concealed resistance wires. 
It can be attached so as to blend with ceiling or wall and operates 
from an ordinary electric light plug. The producer will not announce 
it until early next year. 


1949, are rushing for freezers of larger capacity at lower prices. 
Now the freezer people think they'll sell at least 700,000 in 1950. 


SEED PRODUCERS, getting ready for a springtime boom, plan a 20% increase in 
vegetable-seed packaging. Their business is stimulated by trends to- 
ward small homes, high living costs and more leisure. 


THE AIR TRANSPORT INDUSTRY, which ran into heavy deficits for the first three 
months, expects to show modest profits for the year—for the first 
time since 1945-—-if weather conditions continue reasonably good during 
the next three weeks and no more accidents hit the headlines. Economy 
programs and a 15% increase in revenue-yielding passenger mileage, 
partly due to high rail fares, have turned the tide. 


A CRYSTAL BALL STORY of what's ahead for housing comes from Roy Wenzlick, top 
real estate authority of St. Louis and consulting economist for real 
estate boards and government agencies. Says Wenzlick: current build- 
ing boom will last through 1950, may not taper off till 1953. 


WENZLICK FURTHER PREDICTS: 1953 will bring a surplus of residential houses, but 
no "bust" because money inflation will prevent a price crash. In the 
1953-1956 period prices will drop rapidly and level off at about 75% 
above prices prevailing at outset of World War II. 


SINCE DR. EDWIN NOURSE'S RESIGNATION the prestige of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers has hit a new low. President Truman doesn't want 
to make socialistically inclined Leon Keyserling permanent chairman 
unless he has to. 
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Mason of Harvard University, are declining to serve on what many are 
calling a Charlie McCarthy board. 


ONE SOLUTION TALKED OF among Truman's advisers is a personally appointed eco- 
‘nomic adviser who would be anonymous. Congress would probably go 
along on this and abolish CEA if asked to do so; but the President 
still likes the idea of having heavy artillery on hand to speak up for 
him when he is crowded by the opposition. 
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Sharing Pays 


Does profit sharing pay off? J. G. 
Dombroff, president of Willoughby Cam- 
era Stores, Inc., of New York, thinks so. 

Last week he told 400 executives at- 
tending the second annual conference of 
profit sharing industries that his busi- 
ness had expanded 30-fold since it started 
profit sharing in 1926. Profits to be dis- 
tributed this year, he added, will exceed 
$300,000. 


Two More New Cars 


Hudson and Pontiac moved into the 
1950 spotlight last fortnight, each with 
mechanical and style changes and Hud- 
son with an entry for a new price class. 

Hudson Motor Car Co., with its 
step-down models, has been in competi- 
tion with De Soto, Oldsmobile and Buick. 
Now it challenges Dodge and Pontiac 
with its new Pacemaker, a compact, 
step-down, five-foot-high car said to have 
more inside room than any other U.S. 
make. 

Its wheelbase is five inches shorter 
than the Hudson Super Six, its six- 
cylinder engine delivers 112 h.p. It costs 
from $240 to $265 less than previous 
models, ranging from $1,675. at Detroit 
for the three-passenger coupé to $1,795 
for the six-passenger, four-door sedan. 

Shift-Choice. Longer-lived and 
more economical engines, a new Super- 
matic drive which can shift gears auto- 
matically but does so only when the 
driver wishes it, are the main features of 
the Pacemaker. 

Last week, vice president N. K. Van- 
Derzee reported satisfaction with Pace- 
maker’s lively reception. Biggest crowd 
in Hudson history—more than 1.3 mil- 
lion persons—he said, had visited Hud- 
son showrooms during the first two days 
the car was on exhibition. 

“Since the war,” he added, “our 
dealers have spent $80 million on new 
buildings and modernization. With the 
strongest dealer-factory-field setup in our 





Hudson’s Pacemaker 


history, we are expanding volume to meet 
demand for the Pacemaker.” 

Creeping Up. Almost simultane- 
ously the 1950 Pontiacs. went on display. 
Their story concerned 28 design and me- 
chanical improvements and a substantial 
increase in power of the 8-cylinder engine 
(up to 108 h.p.) while the 6-cylinder 
engine remained at 90. Both have com- 
pression ratios of 6.5 and perform best on 
standard grade, not high-test, gasoline. 

Pontiac expected its customers to 
cheer because door handles on the new 
Silver Streaks have been made freeze- 
proof. Service mechanics would undoubt- 
edly rejoice because of a new tappet ad- 
justment access door. 

Sales manager L. W. Ward said 360.- 
000 buyers went for Pontiacs last year 
and the 1950 models have touched off 
a record-breaking demand. Production 
schedules are now set at the highest in 
Pontiac history and most dealers can 
give prompt delivery of any model. 


Acorn in the Heartland 


Promptly at 8:55 a.m. on Dec. 1, 
slender, 44-year-old James E. Day, wear- 
ing a dark, double-breasted suit and 
light, contrasting tie, stepped out on the 
floor of the new Midwest Stock Exchange 
at 120 South LaSalle St. in Chicago. 

A cheer went up from traders and 
top visiting officers from Chicago’s lead- 
ing banks.-Five minutes later a bell rang 
and, without more ceremony, in a room 
adorned with roses and chrysanthemums 
and congratulatory telegrams, trading 
began. 

Day had been president of the old 
Chicago Stock Exchange, which had dis- 
continued its operations the day before. 
Everyone knew the board of governors 
of the new exchange (headed by Homer 
P. Hargrave, Chicago partner of Merrill 
Lynch Pierce Fenner & Beane) would 
elect Day president at the close of the 
first session. As a result of ‘Day’s per- 
sistent, two-year campaign, three other 
regional stock exchanges—St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Minneapolis-St. Paul—had 
merged with the Chicago Stock Exchange. 

For Day the opening session was a 
personal triumph; for the Midwest it was 
of first-rate financial importance. 

Streamlined. Members of the new 
exchange talked a lot about its advan- 


tages. In St. Louis, Cleveland and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul there would be branch 
exchanges connected by direct wires. 
Out-of-town members of Midwest would 
receive full commissions on all orders 
instead of splitting them with Chicago 
correspondents. Adequate facilities for 
transferring ownership of stocks would 
eventually end customer complaints about 
time lag. 

However, much more was involved 
than a mere merger of existing facilities. 
For the first time the Midwest felt that 
it had a securities market adequate for 
the needs of the rich 17-state Central 
West area. Already it had hundreds of 
listings, representing more than 40 in- 
dustries, ranging from air conditioning, 
drugs, and farm equipment to metals, 
shoes and utilities. To these, it will add 
others in the months to come. 

In time if other regional exchanges 
—Detroit, Cincinnati and New Orleans, 
say—would merge with Midwest, then 
Midwest would have staked out the area 
that it hoped to serve—from Pittsburgh 
to Denver and from Duluth to New 
Orleans and Houston. To optimistic Mid- 
western eyes it looked as if Central West- 
ern firms would not much longer be 
turning to the East for a market for 
their securities. 

No Secession. But President Day 
denied Midwest was a challenge to New 
York. “Our aim,” he said, “is not to 
take business from anybody but to stim- 
ulate more business for all. We shall, 
of course, trade in securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, but most 
of those securities originated in the Mid- 
west. And we shall list new stock issues 
by Midwest companies. They will be sea- 
soned on our exchange for their New 
York debut. Thus, more companies, we 
hope, will try financing themselves with 
equities. A broader, bigger-volume mar- 
ket will attract more investors and more 
funds. And this means more business for 
all.” 

Seedling. Officers and traders of the 
new exchange delight in their Lilliputian 
aspects in comparison with the New York 
Stock Exchange. “Why, compared with 
New York,” said one trader, “we're just 
a little tack plant: Put all U.S. regional 
exchanges together and New York will 
still do 90% of the business.” 

Statistics, as of today, seem to sup- 


Pontiac’s Chieftain 
For 1950. They make their bids with néw styling, economy engines and automatic transmissions. (SEE: Two More New Cars) 
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“Every day | soak my plates in a 
solution of Polident and water. My 
mouth feels clean and cool...and 
no Denture Breath!” 


Mrs. R. F. M., Denver, Colo. 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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port this modesty. In its first session 
Midwest traded only 53,000 shares of 111 
issues against New York’s total of 1,470,- 
000 for the same day. Midwest professes 
it will be satisfied if it can do as much 
business each month as New York does in 
a day—say, a million shares. 

Midwest has 400 members against 
New York’s 1,200. Membership costs 
$4,000 against $50,000 to $60,000 for a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Oversight? New York’s financial 
market may have been dismayed over 
the appearance of this husky, growing 
competitor in the nation’s industrial 
heartland. (Among the hundreds of con- 
gratulatory telegrams for the opening, 
none came from the New York Stock 
Exchange or the Curb.) 

The East’s uneasy view of the whole 
thing was obvious last April, when presi- 
dent Emil Schram of the New York Stock 
Exchange said Midwest’s “indicated” ob- 
jective—an improved market to attract 
securities of good local companies—was 
praiseworthy. But quickly he added: 
“ ,.If there is any departure .. . in the 
direction of a dilution of the national mar- 
ket provided by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, such a step would be seriously 
detrimental to the public interest. All 
experience has shown that the best mar- 
ket is the one in which there is the great- 
est concentration of orders to buy and 
sell.” 

Schram knows his copybook maxims. 
Great oaks from little acorns grow. 


Wooden Centennial 


Andrew J. Pope and Capt. William 
C. Talbot of lumber and ship-owning 
families in East Machias, Maine, went 
west with the 49ers. They didn’t go to 
pan gold, but they found it just the 
same—in the businesses they already 
knew. 

For 100 golden years, Pope & Tal- 
bot’s two divisions—lumber and shipping 
—have prospered. On Dec. 1, the 100th 
anniversary of Pope’s arrival in San 
Francisco, P. & T. declared a business 
holiday. The city, too, joined in the cele- 
bration. At noon, one of California St.’s 
famous cable cars, decorated with a 
miniature clipper ship and small Doug- 
las fir trees, was dedicated as a P. & T. 
centennial car for the coming year. Mrs. 
George A. Pope Jr. broke the champagne 
and the company served luncheon for 
officers and stockholders atop the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. 

This month, too, Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Business will 
celebrate P. & T.’s centennial by pub- 
lishing their story, a book called Time, 
Tide and Timber, first of a series about 
outstanding Pacific Coast businesses. 

Today’s Version. P. & T.’s modern 
executive offices, at 320 California St., 
are operated by direct descendants of the 
original founders—George A. Pope Jr., 
president, and Fred C. Talbot, vice presi- 
dent. The company’s growth has par- 
alleled that of the Pacific Coast. Its 
Northwest timber holdings total more 
than 137,000 acres, with large reserves 
of Douglas fir on “tree farms”—a method 





Cornelius 


James E. Day. His Midwest start both- 
ered New York. (SEE: Acorn) 


of perpetuating timber by selective cut- 
ting and re-seeding. Among West Coast 
lumber producers P. & T. ranks third, 
with three great sawmills cutting at the 
rate of 1 million board feet a day. 

P. & T.’s fleet includes many char- 
tered vessels and seven modern cargo 
ships the company itself owns. Six are 
converted C-3’s of 13,000 tons each or 
just a hundred times the freight-carrying 
capacity of the first ships operated by 
the P. & T. line a hundred years ago. 
The ships carry export-import trade be- 
tween East and West coasts, tropical 
products from the West Indies and flour, 
lumber and manufactured goods to South 
America. 

Last week, vice president Talbot 
turned a far-seeing mariner’s eye on the 
future, spied two important developments 
for the lumber industry. He believes: (1) 
all lumber companies in the oncoming 
decade will turn to the tree-farming con- 
servation techniques started by and now 
uniform among the largest firms; and 
(2) great economic developments in 
Canada and South America will give big 
impetus to lumber industries. 


Flemish Fair in Kansas 


When bad weather grounded Belgian 
Commercial Counselor Leon A. Van den 
Berghe in Wichita for three days in July 
1947, the blond young diplomat used the 
time for sightseeing. He had never heard 
of Wichita, and knew little of Kansas. 
The prosperity he saw astounded him. 

Back in Washington, he told Belgian 
Embassy colleagues: “Our country must 
know not only what and how to sell goods 
in America, but also where. Now I know 
where.” 

Last week Van den Berghe was back 
in the Midwest as his nation’s first Consul 
General for Kansas, Colorado, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Missouri. With the aid of a 
press agent, a banquet and other Ameri- 
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can hullabaloo, he opened a remodeled 
two-story Kansas City building as a per- F 
manent exhibit hall for Belgian wares. 

Instant Hit. One Kansas City de- i 
partment store promptly ordered $4,000 
worth of Belgian rugs and blankets. 
Other merchants enthused over Liege 
shotguns, ceramics and hand-sewn Brus- 
sels gloves. 

To draw out-of-towners to his ex- | 
hibit, Van den Berghe hired three Ameri- | 
can salesmen to tour his vast territory 
with sample cases and price quotations. 
Other trade exhibits were scheduled in 
Dallas, New Orleans and Chicago, each 
with its own salesmen. 

While Belgium’s trade emissaries 
can’t accept orders (they are Belgian 
government employes), they can and do 
inform Americans precisely where to buy, 
how to buy and how long delivery will 
take. If enough demand develops, Bel- 
gium may even set up warehouses in the 
U.S., thereby cutting delivery time. 

“We are still feeling our way,” Van 
den Berghe admitted, “but you can’t say 
we aren’t trying to help ourselves.” 


High Stakes 


It takes big money to achieve big 
commercial objectives. A. E. Buchanan 
Jr., of the rayon department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., made that 
clear to the annual meeting of the Tex- 
tile Research Institute in New York last 
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BURROUGHS 
GENERAL PURPOSE 
CASH REGISTER 


= 


Satie Here’s a really low-priced combination cash register and adding 
The company spent $41 million in machine that sets a new high for usefulness and convenience. It 
research on dyes before it made a profit records every transaction on a locked-in detail tape, prints receipts, 
and $27 million on Nylon before any and gives you an instant total for balancing your cash at any time. 
practicable commercial use was certain. 
Now du Pont is taking another big At the close of the day, it gives you a record of — 
gamble, experimentally producing suit- : f 
ing fabrics which excel wool in wooliness. @ every cash and charge item, and who handled it. 


The outlook as of now: within five years sa: 
- > ar . @ who paid in money on account, an w much. 
synthetic fabrics with all wool’s warmth P y ccount, and ho 


and durability, plus washability-at-home. + @ who paid out money, and for what. 
And that isn’t all. It’s a fast adding machine—to help you with 
your bank deposit slips, invoices, payroll, charge statements and 


other general figure work. Your choice of hand or electric oper- 
ation. Small down payment, balance in easy monthly payments. 


A helpful booklet that gives complete information is yours for the 
asking. Or, better yet, see this machine in operation. Telephone 
the nearest Burroughs office or mail the coupon TODAY! 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


oO L weld like a demonstration of the Burroughs General Purpose Cash 
egister 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Bigger Profits Through 
0 Better Control” 
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L. A. Van den Berghe. He sells Bel- 
gium to Kansas. (SEE: Flemish) 
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The famous 


CHOREMasTER 


ONE WHEEL GARDEN TRACTOR 
~««for 
year 
"round 
use 
















as little as 


$1 32-00 


Now! New CHOREMASTER 
Models ...1,2and3 HP... 
perfectly suited for your needs 
. . . just in time to make light 
work out of fall gardening and 
clean-up tasks. Shift over to 4 
quick, easy snow-plowing all | 
winter . back to lawn and 
garden cultivating work in the 
spring! Write for dealer 
name and literature © 
showing the many jobs | 
CHOREMASTER 54 
products do. 


NEW CHOREMASTER POWER HOLE DIGGER 


Something new. Digs 
post holes in seconds. 
No more hand work. 
Post hole digger is self- 
contained and port- 
able. Ideal for fast, 
mechanical digging of 
post holes. 


CHOREMasrTER ?'V. 


The Lodge & Shipley Co. 850-12 Evans St., Cincinnati 4, 0. 
50 DAYS AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 








on the Transatlantic Luxury Liner 


NIEUW AMSTERDAM 


From New York Feb. 7, Return Mar. 29 


Cruise to a land of amazin 15 PORTS 
contrasts—of modern cities an 14,500 MILES 

primitive villages of dense green 

jungle and snowcapped moun- Visiting 

tain peaks; of old world customs 

and new world diversions. pn 
Sail on a ship of 36,667 gross BALBOA 

tons — the secgeet to make this CALLAG 

cruise since the war. Enjoy spa- 

ciousness for pleasure and leisure VALPARAISO 


PUERTO MONTT 
PUNTA ARENAS 


sophisticated entertainment— 
abrilli iant social calendar—atruly 


Continental cuisine! $1490. up. BUENOS AIRES 
cute MONTEVIDEO 
Also two Nieuw Amsterdam SANTOS 


cruises to South America and RIO DE JANEIRO 
West Indies—Jan. 6 and again BAHIA 
Jan. 21—13 days, $360. up. 


TRINIDAD 
Fe. S—VEENDAM—to Havana, Nassau— CURACAO 
10 ¥2 Days—$195. up KINGSTON 


Consult your travel agent, or write 


Lone 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. Branches in all principal cities 
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“it’s Good To Be 
On A Well-Run Ship” 











Radio-TV 


Who'll Censor TV ? 


Censorship of TV programs will ben- 
efit both telefans and the industry, the 
chief of Pennsylvania’s board of movie 
censors said last fortnight. During a 
court battle for the right to censor video, 
Mrs. Edna R. Carroll issued a blast: 

“The very nature of the exhibition 
and the audience magnifies the slightest 
obscenity. For example, take a gesture 
like raising the fingers to the nose. It is 
bad taste under any circumstance.” 

Mrs. Carroll ridiculed a suggestion 
that censorship takes realism out of 
shows. “Censorship permits the exhibi- 
tion of strong, informative and aggressive 
films. ... We have had incest in Hamlet, 
Mourning Becomes Electra and Anna Lu- 
casta; adultery in Edward, My Son; ille- 
gitimacy in To Each His Own and Un- 
wanted; alcoholism in Lost Weekend; in- 
sanity in Snake Pit and miscegnation in 
Pinky. 

But Federal Judge William A. Kirk- 
patrick said “No.” Controls over TV, he 
ruled, belong to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Commented Mrs. Car- 
roll: “Then the FCC had better start 


~~" ” 
policing. 


Televising the U. N. 


When the Ford Motor Co. announced 
it would pay the cost of televising the 
United Nations’ General Assembly, three 
hours a day, five days a week, everybody 
was happy. The cost, doubtless, would be 
enormous, but so would be the show. 

By last week, however, after a month 
of televising (CBS, Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m. to 
1 p.m. and 3 p.m. to 4 p.m., EST) some 
telefans began to wonder. The show had 
all the earmarks of an amateur produc- 
tion. Some of them: 

1. Coordination between what the 





eye sees and the narrator says is missing. 
Cameras swing into a close-up of two 
delegates talking animatedly, keep fo- 
cused on the two for as long as a minute 
and a half. Yet no sound of their con- 
versation comes over the microphone, and 
the narrator makes their identity a com- 
plete mystery by talking about something 
else. Interesting close-ups follow each 
other, yet not a word of who is who. 

2. Sharing the mike for CBS are 
Larry Lesueur, veteran radio correspond- 
ent of World War II, and Lyman Bryson, 
the network’s counselor on public affairs. 
Lesueur, always matter-of-fact, rarely 
misses a chance to make everything as 
academic and colorless as possible. Inter- 
viewing a delegate in the U.N. lounge, 
just off the big assembly room, the man 
who covered the siege of Moscow and 
Stalingrad for Columbia unwinds ques- 
tions with long prefaces, groping for 
words in the process. 

3. Dramatic or humorous incidents 
on the floor of the assembly are caught in 
the camera lens, but go unexplained by 
the narrator. Thus, when the Soviet dele- 
gate got into a tangle recently with the 
president of the Assembly, Carlos P. 
Romulo of the Philippines, Romulo said 
something in an aside which got every- 
body laughing uproariously, including the 
Soviet delegate. Only the telefans were 
left in the dark as to what the joke was. 

4. Lesueur and Bryson admit cheer- 
fully to ignorance on a lot of things a 
competent international reporter could 
reasonably be expected to know. When 
the Shah of Iran entered the hall last fort- 
night accompanied by naval officers, they 
speculated as to whether Iran did or did 
not have a navy, never did quite decide. 

But though the narration end of the 
show is inept, the boys behind the TV 
cameras are resourceful. If the Soviet 
delegate, for example, explodes in pro- 
test over a ruling, the camera quickly 
catches Executive Assistant to the Secre- 
tary-General Andrew W. Cordier just as 
the Ohio-born aide whispers to President 
Romulo: “Look, here’s what he means. 
...” When the French delegate engages 
in an animated exchange on the floor with 





United Nations. On video, only the commentary was dull. (SEE: Televising U.N.) 
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Lag. Four times in a row, 13-year- 
old Junie Keegan had won top spot 
on Paul Whiteman’s unsponsored 
amateur show, Teen Age Club. So 
when Whiteman started a new TV 
series for Goodyear (Paul White- 
man Review, ABC, Sunday, 7 p.m. 
EST), he put Junie on the payroll. 
Last week, as TV’s youngest sing- 
ing star, she was vying with White- 
man for honors on the program, 
and had not had time to catch up 
with her success: She was still liv- 
ing in a dismal slum in Philadel- 
phia with her mother, who was still 
holding down a job scrubbing ofh- 
ces. Junie’s agent’s ambition: a 
movie contract. Junie’s own: to 
found a home for homeless dogs. 


the U.S.’s Warren R. Austin, the cameras 
are there in a flash. But again, if the gist 
of what they are saying cannot be dis- 
tinctly heard over the air, the narrator 
rarely interrupts his academic analysis of 
the agenda to tell what is going on. 
More than anything else CBS’s 
United Nations in Action needs what 
every major league baseball game has: a 
competent reporter who knows the names 
of the players and a little of their history. 


Face to Face 


For 12 years, radio “ham” Norman 
Janin of Portland, Ore., had been calling 
G2BXJ, Great Yarmouth, England, the 
call letters of another ham, Alfred 
Thompson. The two had chatted away 
hundreds of hours across a continent and 
an ocean. 

Finally Janin decided to see what his 
friend looked like. Without advance 
warning, he made the 6,000-mile plane 
trip, showed up bright and early and 
knocked on Thompson’s door. 

“Here I am,” he said producing his 
radio license, “it’s me, Norman.” The two 
chatted for three hours. Then Janin re- 
turned to London, boarded the plane to 
Portland. Last fortnight, back home, he 
reported: “The trip cost me $850. But it 
was worth every dime of it.” 
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Quotes 





Reports on a very large number of 
cases in which the drug has been em- 
ployed against cold symptoms indicate 
that Inhiston is both safe and effective in 
common cold therapy.—Elliott A. Bowles, 
vice-president, Union Pharmaceutical Co., 


Montclair, N.J. 





FOR FAST RELIEF, 
rub in Ben-Gay. 
Contains up to 24%4 
times more of those 
two famous pain- 
relieving agents, 
methyl salicylate 
and menthol, than 
five other widely 
offered rub-ins! 


There is no drug that will stop a 
cold, and that includes the anti-hista- 
mines.—Dr. Richard Kern, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


| In another generation there will 
be 70 million cars in the U.S. This means 
our present road system will be obsolete. 
—Prof.. Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 


economist. 


The slot machine is so constructed 
| that, on the average, it returns 75.5¢ out 
| of every dollar to the player, and it re- 
tains 24.5¢ for the house’s cut. ... A dis- 
honest mechanic could fake or recon- 
struct some of its parts to produce worse 
results.—Prof. Philip G. Fox, statistician, 
University of Wisconsin. 















Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, HEADACHES 
and COLDS. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 


QUICK! 


RUB IN Ben: Gay 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


AIR SICK sie atic TOOTHACHE ? 
NAUSEA sim, 


or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 

..Helps to control 
organs of balance. 





We Soviet people welcome a “sub- 
versive” activity such as yours.—Andrei 
Vishinsky, addressing the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship. 









I find that the farther away you get 
from Washington it does not seem too dif- 
ficult for Army, Navy and Air Force offi- 
cers to be friends. In fact, I should say 
that the friendship goes in direct propor- 
tion to the distance.—Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 







My condition isn’t as bad as the 
doctors say. I didn’t think anyone would 
hear of the accident. The water was too 
hot and when I slipped and fell into the 


TOOTH G 
D x a J T’ q gtd mel tub, I was burned.—Sen. Kenneth McKel- 
DENTAL POULTICE lar, 80 (D.-Tenn.). 


MADE APSR Bg. ae 3 
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saws wi ley 

Saw Filer. Steady cash business, 

no canvassing. Start spare time 
= —Free k shows how. Write 

Foley Mfg. Co., 1229-9 Foley 

Bldg., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


"Since 1988” ness in gums or teeth. At oll drug stores. 





Commercial producers needed every- 
where. Big income for full time, or 
supplement present endeavor in 
spare time. We teach you. Send 25c 
for bulletin, prices, hutch plans, etc. 
set a ABBIT FEDERATION 

RABBI Z 3 SO 

200 Burrell Building, Dept. PF Peace At Last From 


eee stil PERSISTENT ITCH! 


No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment 
ert ect bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick 
Y \mo action from first moment—a blissful sense of 
PITY casio peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
; PANTS poms agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 
Don’t be content with anything less effective than 
Genvine GABARDINE Resinol Ointment. 
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School. p ra — ates ce, sat for Tisgin 
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Wide World 
Mme. Milanov. More gossip than gowns. 


See these clothes? Everything I 
have, I bought myself. You needn’t worry 
about that.—Mme. Zinka Milanov, Metro- 
politan Opera star, when queried on Rus- 
sian reports that she was Marshal Tito’s 
court-favorite. 


Folks may not know it, but TV 
stands for “tired vaudeville.”—Fred Al.- 
len, retired radio comic. 


Isn°t it funny that anything the Su- 
preme Court says is right? ... You know, 
I would rather have some of these Su- 
preme Court judges be where they are, on 
the bench, than appear as common wit- 
nesses for me in court.—Robert Frost, 
poet. 


He’s a great guy. I wonder how 
many other husbands would have stuck 
by their wives like he did by me.—Mrs. 
Margaret Piatt, Bremerton, Wash., who 
admitted hiring two men to kill her hus- 
band. 


To make up the anticipated Federal 
deficit would require an average increase 
of 18% in the income tax paid by every 
individual and 18% in the corporate tax 
paid by ,every business.—Sen. Edward 
Martin (R.-Pa.). 


Christians must have an interpreta- 
tion of success which reflects Jesus as the 
most successful man in the world—and I 
don’t believe He ever had more than $10 


in his pocket.—Rev. Dr. W. Aiken Smart, ° 


Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Doctors are somewhat stubborn 
when we suggest that operations coincide 
with the astrological symptoms of pa- 
tients.—Ann McMullin, astrologer, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


When people congratulate me for 
being so relaxed and at home in front of 
the cameras, it hands me a laugh. I’m 
only being myself and, confidentially, I’m 
too doggone tired from all that radio work 
to try to be something else.—Arthur God- 
frey, radio comic. 
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Senna Laxative 


(eT vabal= 


Get DOUBLE-ACTION Kelief trom 


CONSTIPATION 
To Ease Its DOUBLE Distress! 





Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


T 
2 





It relieves constipation thoroughly, 
pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 


that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


CALDWELL’S 


contained in Syrup Pepsin 


DOUBLE- 


ACTION Laxative 








INVENTORS |—— DEAF? — 


Patentlawsencourage the development of inventions. 

Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8. 

Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 

tent protection and procedure and “Invention 
d’* form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
1029 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 






BRIMMS 


PLASTI=LINER 





One application 


MAKES FALSE TEETH FIT 
for the life of your plates 


If your plates slip or hurt, rock and 
cause sore gums...you need Brimms 
Plasti-Liner. Easy to use. Gives in- 
stant comfort. Hardens to plates 
permanently. Lets you eat anything, 
talk freely without embarrassment. 
Even on old rubber appoy gives 
good results six months to a year 
or longer. Ends forever mess and 


bother of temporary stickums. Taste- 
less, odorless, harmless to you and 
your plates. Removable as per direc- 
tions. Guaranteed satisfactign or your 
money 

SEND NO MONEY... pay postman when he delivers. 
Or send money now and save C. O. D. charges. Send 
$2.25 for package to reline both plates or $1.25 to 
reline one plate. Generous sample of special cleaner 
included free. 


PLASTI-LINER CO., Buffalo 11, N. Y., Dept. 18-3 





HEAR BETTER 
Or Pay Nothing 


Why pay $150 to $200 fora hearing aid when 
the new Zenith “Miniature” at only $75.00 is 

uaranteed to give you all the power and per- 
ormance you aherd if your hearing can 
helped by a hearing aid. 


The Zenith “Miniature” is as new and ad- 
vanced as Zenith’s Radio, FM, and Television 
Sets—world famous for top quality. Tiny, 
jewel-like, beautiful—weighs only 6% oz. with 
batteries. Needs no “fitting.’”’ Comes ready to 
wear. Let a trial of this new, sensationally- 
priced Zenith prove it can save you real 
money two ways—on original cost and on 
upkeep expense. Surprisingly economical. 

ere’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee: If any 
$200 hearing aid outperforms Zenith in 
efficiency or economy, your money back— 
under our 10-Day Return Privilege. Dealers in 
all principal cities. For Authorized Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer in your locality consult 
your classified telephone book; or write for 
complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Don’t live 
in a world of silence when it is now possible 
for the hard-of-hearing to even hear a whisper. 
For free descriptive literature, address: 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
Dept. 1247C, 5801 West Dickeuws Avenue 
Chicago 39, lilinois 


Mokers of World Famous Zenith Radio, FM and Television Sets 
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Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Chi 

Easy Way 

zt Give Pathfinder 


at these 
REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 subscription—your own or gift... $2.50 
i SOE eae 4.00 
3 subscriptions ... 2.00 
Additional gift subscriptions—each 1.50 
(Add $1 for postage for eac 
gift going outside U. S. A.) 
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Save many dollars and hours of tiresome shopping by givin 
PATHFINDER for Christmas at the REDUCED RATES. Wee einai ait 
and your thoughtfulness will be appreciated throughout the entire year. 
A beautiful Christmas gift card and envelope will be sent to you at no 
extra cost for each gift subscription, Addressed in your own handwriting, 
these cards will convey your personal Christmas greetings and announce 
your gifts. 

MERELY FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT COUPON BELOW AND ATTACH 

CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. MAIL TODAY. 





Enclosed is $ in payment for 


Fenn ee Christmas gifts 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
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Street 0 Renewal 
Town-State 
oy 
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Street O Renewal 
EE ES a TS Ce 
Name O) New 

3 a a i ag eee 
REE SASS ee e Se  n 


For additional gift subscriptions, use separate sheet and attach. 
GIFT FROM: 


CI Include my 


own subscription 


Your Name 


_— at these special rates! 
Town—State (J)CNew Renewal 
Mail today to: 
CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 








‘of penury and even of disgrace. 


Books 





Graves’ Unwisdom 


It was Robert Graves’ triumph and 
misfortune to write one of the great cos- 
tume novels of recent years in /, Claudius, 
published in 1934. It has remained the 
standard by which all his subsequent 
work in this genre has been measured and 
found disappointing. His latest novel, 
The Islands of Unwisdom (Doubleday, 
New York: $3.50), also falls short by this 
test. Still, it is good enough to support 
the opinion of those who deem Graves at 
his worst better than most of his rivals 
at their best. 

He has wound his tale around the 
dissensions and intrigues that brought 
grief upon the expedition of Don Alvaro 
de Mendana y Castro to the Solomon 
Islands in 1595. To his usual historical 
ingredients of adventure, avarice, reli- 
gious zeal and wanton cruelty, Graves this 
time has added the timeless catalytic of 
romance, lust and murder. 


Dowager Empress 


One of the staple delights of Amer- 
ican Sunday newspaper supplement edi- 
tors in the earlier years of the century 
was the Manchu Regent, Tz’u Hsi, or as 
she was popularly, if not quite accurately, 
called, “the Empress Dowager of China.” 
Again and again they reworked their 
stock of startling and exotic legends 
about this ignorant, superstitious and li- 
centious woman with a hunger for power, 
a fondness for opium, and a hatred for 
foreigners. She destroyed all who got in 
her way, and did much to help drive the 
collapsing Ch’ing dynasty to its final ruin. 

Harry Hussey, a Canadian-born archi- 
tect, in the course of a long life in China 
became acquainted with many of the sur- 
vivors of the imperial Manchu clans. He 
attempted with their help to sift the his- 
torical truth about Tzu Hsi from the 
great welter of legend. But her story, as 
the sympathetic and tolerant Hussey re- 
lates it in Venerable Ancestor (Double- 
day, New York: $4), contradicts the leg- 
end only in minor points of detail. 

Tzu Hsi was born in a poor quarter 
of Peking and reared under circumstances 
Her 
thriftless father, after a long career of 
dissipation and idleness, obtained a minor 
official post, only to be arrested on suspi- 
cion of malfeasance, and died in prison. 

In the Court. The disgrace, how- 
ever, was not serious enough to debar 
Green Jade (as she was called then) from 
presenting herself at the age of 17 among 
the candidates for the offices of concu- 
bines to the young Emperor Hsien Feng. 
She was accepted, rapidly learned the 
ways of life in the Forbidden City, and 
was able to ingratiate herself with the 
other concubines and even with the Em- 
press. When she presented the Emperor 
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SECRET EAR 


Improve your hearing, 
confident no one will 
guess your secret. No 
“button” shows—it’s 
hidden away from cur- 
The ious eyes. To learn the 
ievistete modern miracle of 
‘Secret Ear’’ hearing, 
HEARING send name, address to 
CORRECTION 


o 
Zico 9 
18D MAICO BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 





Beware Coughs 
From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
gone right to the seat of the trouble to 

elp loosen and expel germ laden phlegm 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes.jTell your druggist to sell you a bot- 
tle of Creomulsion with the understanding 
you must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No] gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. 
Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


K-R-O 
KILLS 
RATS 


e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 




















Robert Graves. At worst, better than his 
rivals, (SEE: Unwisdom) 


with a son her fortunes rose rapidly; but 
she also had enemies who persuaded the 
Emperor on his deathbed that the real 
father of her child was a commander of 
the palace guard. They induced Hsien 
Feng, as his final act, to sign a decree 
ordering her to expiate her sin by sticide. 

Split Kingdom. The conspiracy 
was betrayed soon enough for the decree 
to be suppressed and another issued with 
the imperial seals proclaiming Green 
Jade’s small son Emperor under the name 
T’ung Chih. Tzu Hsi became co-regent 
with Tzu An, the Emperor’s widow. But 
from that time forth Tzu Hsi was the 
real ruler of China. 

At almost no time did her power go 
unchallenged. Even her imperial son 
took time from his unpleasant vices to 
rebel, and in his Empress, Hsiao Cheh, 
Tzu Hsi found a dauntless adversary. On 
one occasion the dowager was moved to 
such fury against her daughter-in-law as 
to beat her with bejeweled fists until her 
face was soaked with blood. After the 
death of the Emperor, Hsiao Cheh had 
no choice but to kill herself. 

Deadly Secret. With the other Em- 
press Regent Tzu Hsi managed for many 
years to remain on terms of amity and 
cooperation, perhaps because Tzu An 
made little effort to interfere. But there 
was a day when Tzu An, by an unan- 
nounced visit to Tz’u Hsi’s apartments at 
an unconventional hour, discovered a dan- 
gerous secret—that her co-regent was 
pregnant by a Chinese paramour. This 
was a scandal of incalculable magnitude. 
Within a few hours Tz’u An’s tongue was 
forever silenced by poison. 

As she approached her own end, Tz’u 
Hsi’s conscience was haunted by the 
prices she had paid for her power. She 
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CALIFORNIA ! 


20 DAY AL EXPENSE TRIP —SPECIAL 
PULLMAN TRAIN WITH LOUNGE CAR. 
LEAVES CHICAGO MARCH 5th. 


Join this tour to California with 
people you like—with folks like 
you. Enjoy this specially planned 
trip for farmers—their friends 
and families. 

You'll see the Rockies in all 
their splendor—from the com- 
fort of your special pullman 
train. You'll visit San Francisco 
—Chinatown—the Golden Gate, 
Muir Woods—eat lunch at Fish- 
erman’s Wharf. See all the inter- 
esting places. 

There will be sightseeing of Los 
Angeles and Southern California 
—lunch at Palm Springs—min- 
gle with Hollywood. You will 
visit Old Mexico, too. Your eyes 
will pop at the sights. 

Yes, you will do more than that! 
You will see what makes Cali- 
fornia the big agriculture state 
it is. The big lettuce growing 
area near Salinas—the orange 
groves, the date ranches, the 
Imperial Valley. On the way 
home you will stop at a big cat- 
tle ranch—make many more ed- 
ucational visits. Write for the 


_complete itinerary and reserva- 


tion blank. Use coupon below. 
All transportation 


e pullman e berth || ,s¥BiCAy | 

e hotels e meals e & 

tips e sightseeing Expre®® | 

eeverything taken 

care of by American Express. 
Complete cost of tour... 


from Chicago $gqq plus tax. 
Act Now Get Reservations Early! 


Farmers’ Friendship Tour 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send itinerary 
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| and reservation form of tour to California. 
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Springfield, Ohio. began to fear that heaven would not per- 
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Speedy Power Tool 
Does 1000 Jobs 


Ina Jiffy! 










Polishing 





HOME-UTILITY 
Waxing 5” Electric SANDER-POLISHER 
— $29.95 


(with sanding-polishing attachments) 


No Handier Tool for Your 
Home, Farm, Workshop Use! 


Polishing cars and silverware; waxing furniture; 
removing paint—you can speed up a raft of jobs 
with attachments supplied with this versatile Tool! 
A \” Jacobs Chuck (only $3.45) converts it for 
drilling in metal, wood, plastics. Other low-cost 
attachments equip it for sharpening tools, cutlery, 
mower blades; removing rust; grinding, buffing and 
burnishing. Quality-built for A.C. or D.C. use by 
Biack & DEcKER, world-famous maker of electric 
tools for over 39 years! 


Try it at your hardware, electrical or implement 
dealer. Write today for your free copy of our brand- 
new “How-To-Do-It” booklet. Gives many helpful 
hints on building and repair jobs! Write to: THE 
Buack & Decker Mrc. Co., Dept. H12F, Towson 
4, Maryland. 


Products of The BLACK & DECKER Mfg. Co. 
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Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your Cough 


FOLEY’S terez! 
HE SAYS 


ORA 


DENTURE CLEANSER 


(8 GEST! 


“Since using ORA my denture is al- 
ways clean and sparkling,” says Max 
N. Serlick, Portland, Me. 


DENTISTS PRAISE ORA 


In a survey, an overwhelming major- 
ity of dentists praised this marvelous 
new cleanser. No harmful brushing 
that can ruin dentures. Just place in 
ORA solution for 15 minutes or over- 
night. Removes tobacco stains. ORA 
is guaranteed not to harm dentures. 
Get ORA today. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, inc. 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 
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Dante & Christina. A little less intellect, more common sense, (SEE: Rossettis) 


mit her to rest in peace. Judging by 
earthly evidence, at least, the fear was 
well founded; after the revolution, her 
tomb was desecrated and looted of its 
treasures by the soldiers of the “Christian 
General” Feng. 


The Rossettis 


“My wish,” said Mrs. Frances Poli- 
dori Rossetti in her old age, “was that my 
husband should be distinguished for in- 
tellect and my children, too. . . . I now 
wish that there were a little less intellect 
in the family, so as to allow for a little 
more common sense.” 

Perhaps she exaggerated the degree 
of intellect; but if none of the Rossettis 
was a really profound or original thinker, 
there is no denying they were a gifted 
and eccentric lot. Mrs. Rossetti’s hus- 
band, Gabriele, painter, poet and pro- 
fessor of Italian literature at King’s Col- 
lege, London, was an old Carbonaro 
rebel, driven into exile from Italy when 
Ferdinand of Naples resumed the throne. 

Their eldest child, Maria Francesca, 
became an Anglican nun and perhaps an 
authentic saint. The younger son, Wil- 
liam Michael, managed to combine the 
career of a British civil servant with the 
vocation of art critic, and with his elder 
brother, Dante Gabriel, was among the 
founders of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, first modern fanciers of Europe’s 
older, more literary art-forms. The young- 
est, Christina, did not lack suitors, but 
just the same elected to be an austere 
and pious spinster and to write poems of 
unfulfilled love that have made her pre- 
éminent among English poets of her sex. 

Parts in a Comedy. The principal 
influence in the destinies of this family 
was the ghost of a man six centuries dead. 
The tutelary genius of the Rossetti house- 
hold in London was the great Tuscan 
poet, Dante Alighieri, and each of its 
members strove to act out in life some 
phase of the Divine Comedy: Dante Ga- 


briel the /nferno, Christina the Purga- 
torio, Maria the Paradiso. 

The charming, magnetic, sweet- 
tongued and persuasive Dante Gabriel, 
through his influence on painting and let- 
ters, managed to transmit his fantasy to 
a whole generation; but in the end it 
destroyed him because he was unable to 
reconcile the coarsely sensual and the 
delicately imaginative sides of his nature. 
The story of his gradual degeneration, of 
his tragic marriage, of his promiscuous 
love affairs, his increasing resort to drugs, 
his paranoiac suspicions and jealousies, 
his attempted suicide and his final 


~estrangement from his old friends and ad- — 


mirers is retold in great proliferation of 
detail by Professor Oswald Doughty in 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti: A Victorian Ro- 
mantic (Yale University Press, New 
Haven: $10). 

The bond between the decadent 
Dante Gabriel and the blameless Chris- 
tina was lifelong and profound. There- 
fore Doughty’s tale overlaps at almost 
every point Miss Marya Zaturenska’s 
Christina Rossetti: A Portrait With Back- 
ground (Macmillan, New York: $4). 
With remarkable imaginative insight and 
in vastly better prose than Doughty’s, 
Miss Zaturenska traces the progress of a 
strong and sensitive spirit through the 
ordeals of a deeply religious life haunted 
by the sense of sin and desolation. 

Face in a Picture. Famous Victo- 
rian names move in and out of the pages 
of both narratives, but the figure most 
likely to linger in the reader’s memory 
is that of Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, the 
sad and silent young consumptive whose 
almost disembodied beauty stares wanly 
from so many Pre-Raphaelite canvases. 

Rossetti married her, alternately 
adored and neglected her. After a mem- 
orable dinner @ trois with Swinburne and 
Rossetti in a London restaurant, she 
killed herself with an overdose of lauda- 
num. For the rest of his life this tragedy 
lay heavily upon Rossetti’s conscience. 
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It’s a Landslide 
All the King’s Men (Columbia) is 


one of Hollywood’s rare studies of Amer- 
ican politics and easily its best. Occasion- 
ally there is vagueness in the motivation, 
and one or two of the characters are not 
very well drawn, but the film rises tri- 
umphantly above those defects. 

Robert Rossen, who wrote the screen- 
play and directed the film, has been re- 
lentlessly true to the spirit of Robert 
Penn Warren’s Pulitzer prize novel. The 
result is a movie that rips across the 
screen with almost startling force. 

Broderick Crawford, who has wasted 
years playing bumbling buffoons in B 
pictures, gives an inspired performance 
as Willie Stark, the small town politician 
who gets to be governor of a state and is 
assassinated in his hour of greatest tri- 
umph. The state is never named, but Wil- 
lie’s career has approximately the same 
relation to Huey Long’s that a glove has 
to the hand that wears it. 

The moyie makes no particular at- 
tempt to discover the factors that have 
made Willie Stark the man he is, but for 
once this omission is justified. Willie is a 
universal and eternal type, the man who 
lusts for power for its own sake. 

At first, fighting his way up from the 
backwoods, Willie talks about what a fine 
thing honesty is, but it is clear that he 
will throw such unpolitical ideas over- 
board at his first opportunity. And he 
does—even to muzzling the opposition, 


_ 


fixing elections and raiding the public 
treasury. 

If the film is a searing portrait of an 
American dictator, it is also an unsparing 
indictment of the political stupidity and 
laziness of the American people. Willie 
gets what he wants because those who 
vote for him never inform themselves 
about what is going on. Their indiffer- 
ence to truth and their large appetite for 
sentimental platitudes helps corruption 
flourish. 

Nourished in Poverty. Director 
Rossen softens this harsh honesty with a 
fine measure of compassion. He also 
shows the inhabitants of rural areas 
struggling to keep alive and worrying 
about the ultimate fate of their ill-clad, 
undernourished and scantily educated 
children. The movie suggests that wher- 
ever such conditions exist, there are peo- 
ple who are ripe pickings for a political 
Messiah with a thundering voice and a 
big promise. 

The film is marred by the one-dimen- 
sionality of some of the people around 
Willie. A young newspaperman who be- 
comes a glorified stooge for “the boss,” 
for instance, is never clearly defined as a 
character and is clumsily played by John 
Ireland. Joanne Dru, wandering in and 
out of the piece as a society girl in love 
with Willie, also is a mere shadow. 

These things apart, however, All the 
King’s Men is a really impressive film. It 
is packed with movement and dynamic 
imagery. Its crowd scenes, political pa- 
rades and close-ups of politicians closing 
deals have a visual excitement suggesting 
the great days of the silents. In addition 
to Crawford’s fine work, there is a superb 
performance by Mercedes McCambridge 
as a loudly cynical political henchwoman. 
The minor roles are played expertly. 





Crawford, Ireland & McCambridge. For the Messiah, ripe pickings and corruption. 
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HOLLOW TUBE 





Absorbent filters in Medico pipes and holders 
have 66 baffles that stop flakes and slugs... 
absorb juices... reduce tongue bite... 
give you the utmost in smoking pleasure. 


MEDICO V. F. Q. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Specially selected imported briar Pipes. 9 
Wide variety of shapes. With 10 filters... 
Also Frank Medico “Standard”... 

America’s Outstanding Dollar ($1) Pipe 
Frank Medico Cigarette Holders 4] & 92, 


MEDICO 


FILTERED SMOKING 
S.M. Frank & Co., Inc. * Fifth Avenue, New York 22 


ALL MEDICO PIPES NOW 


F RTE 


PRE-WAR QUALITY IM 


icK ne al ! Or. Barron mea 
meLit > pointy ure Lg 
Me , support 

Fm * toot he, s. ght, wentitered, m4 
Like Watking On ows! Wear in 

Barron — Relieves fixed aching feet 
from Sia Seon shee eomae’ tt Gee 
man or plus postage (or 


$1.98, we pay stage). 
m or w ¥ TRIAL. Money ren 
ANTEE if ‘no ADWAY. relief! Order 


ORTHO, INC., 2700 BROADWAY, Dept. 4n, WN.Y.C. ‘25 


MANS BEST LAXATIVE 


Grows in Fields 
and Forests 








10 HERBS IN 
TINY TABLET 


Folks who need help in k regular should look 
to herbs and roots—for the Eins couvier provided by Nature. 
10 such herbs and roots, ‘scientifically com 
ed, are found in Nature’s Remedy, fablets. 
Countless thousands of folks have 
night the it way to assure regularity 
ing. So gentle—no griping. It is sealesid-daaees 
you feeling refreshed, invigorated. 
Try R * oe expense. 25 tablets 25c. Buy a 


box at any di store and 7 e. If you are not com- 
pletely sa Tow g- the box wk unused tablets 
to us. We will 


refund your money plus postage. 
PLAIN OR CANDY COATED 


i 
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_ Holiday Turkey 


Avaunt the jaded south end joke! 

Consider now the scope and ring 

And vast potentialities 

Of puns about the Left (or Right) Wing! 

—Helen G. Sutin 

It is the peculiar quality of political 

gas that, while it may generate some heat, 

it never provides any illumination. 






; ~— a 
Quick, lady — use Drano! Its special 
churning, boiling action clears out stub- 


born, clogged-up sink drains—and fast! | ili Shas 
One tablespoon does it. | 


Most gossip goes in one ear and 
comes out. 








Household hint: Prevent drain trouble 
by using Drano regularly. Keeps drains 
clear, clean, fast-running. Saves plumb- 
ing bills. And remember . . . 








Russia’s boast that she razed a moun- 
tain with the A-bomb comes with little 
surprise to those who know that moun- 
tains in Russia are made out of molehills. 


Nasty sewer germs breed in the greasy 
muck in clogged-up sink drains. This filth 
lurks inches from where you prepare food 
and wash the family dishes. 


De-Fun-lItions 


Campaign promises: Rostrum nos- 
trums. 

An ‘FBI agent going home after a 
day’s work: Five-o’clock shadow. 

Dipsomaniac: One who is sot in his 
ways. 

Washington: First in war, first in 
peace and the last place in the world to 


find a hotel room. 








Liquid disinfectants can’t help. It takes 
Drano to scour out this germ-laden filth. 
So use Drano once every week—and keep 
your drain clear and sanitary. 


This winter’s evening gowns obvi- 
ously being designed as mantraps, it be- 
comes a question of which we'll catch 
first—a man or a cold. 

Available in Canada S 2 


Times have changed, and the desire 
Drano. 


of the man behind the counter to sell is 
now equal to that of the man in front of 
P. S. WON'T HARM SEPTIC TANKS—MAKES 
THEM WORK BETTER—CUTS DOWN ODORS. ee 


it to buy. Counter balance. 
Copr. 1949, by The Drackett Co. From a young polio victim’s letter of 


58 


thanks to a benefactor: “Now I have an 
iron lung, and you have a heart of gold.” 
e . * 

With the Shah of Iran’s visit seem- 
ingly a huge success, we hope every- 
thing’s oil right. 

+ a 

We hope that, out of the present con- 
fusion, our armed services will come up 
with less “con” and more “fusion.” 

~ ° o 

Here’s hoping Santa doesn’t get 
tangled up with the television aerial on 
the chimney. 


Quips 

U. S. Acts to Choke Off Flow of 
Technical Data to Russia. We figure that 
what they don’t know won’t hurt us.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 





Shafer for Pathfinder 


“Quit promising things—you’re already elected!” 


The frequently heard statement that 
nobody believes in miracles these days 
is in error. Millions of people not only 
believe in miracles, but they expect the 
candidates they vote into office to put 
them into effect as promised.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

a = s 

Russian progress means that politi- 
cal slaves are sent to uranium mines in- 
stead of salt pits—Dallas Morning News. 


Taxties 


Our guvment’s favorite axiom 
Is taxiom. 


—S. Omar Barker 


No Fact Fable 


Once there lived in the South a man 
who worked all day in a stove factory, 
making stoves. He was, in fact a stover 
(i.e., one who stoves): Now this @tover’s 
boss not only ran the stove factory, but 
also (this was in pre-Civil War days) 
picked up loose change by trading in the 
slave market. He kept his spare slaves 


PATHFINDER 


stored away in the basement of the fac- 
tory, right under where the stover 
worked. One day the boss brought in a 
slave who was sick—had a high tempera- 
ture (106° F.) and was delirious. The 
slave kept shouting and banging around 
all day, which made it very hard for the 
stover to work. So when he (the stover) 
went home that night at 5 p.m., his wife 
said: “My, dear! You do look tired.” 
“So would you look tired,” replied the 
man quick as a wink, “if you had been 
stoving over a hot slave all day!” 
—Anonymous 
Moral: And just as well it’s anonymous. 


—Ed. 


* a o 
Some pupils complain that it isn’t 
the school they dislike: it’s the princi- 
pal of the thing. 
. ° e 
Cocktail party conversations 
what seem to have budded in the nip. 


are 


Maybe there would be less juvenile 
delinquency if parents would lead the 
way instead of pointing. 

. e . 

Character is what you are—reputa- 

tion is what you get caught at. 
* ” a 

The income tax collector may not 
be a jack-of-all-trades, but he collects 
same. 


Shell Shock 


The clam is seldom very glad 
And just as seldom very sad. 
Oh. I would hate to be a clam. 
I'd rather be just like I am. 


The oyster is a solemn cuss. 

He sticks to something, does not fuss. 
He does not frolic, lust, nor roister— 
I should not like to be an oyster. 


The mussel is a quiet beast 
I envy him not in the least. 
He’s got no vim, no pep, no hustle. 
I’m glad I’m not a sluggish mussel. 
—W. Fenimore 
Richard F. Armknecht 
Chip Wood | 








Adams for Pathfinder 
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Buy opates ... Mey slay Tres 
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LIGHT 


: 


NOW... 


WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray 0-Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 


stay fresh for years! 


(because they're sealed in steel ! 


© 1949 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. 
RAY-O-VAC, CANADA LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. 





See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. Each 
Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof starts with a power- 
cfu, well made battery. Then... 







1. Steel bottom is added. 
2. And a steel top. 
(3. Next—Multi-ply insulation. Nine layers of 


protection against corrosion. 


4. Last—a steel jacket. This completes an 

air-tight seal, to stop corrosion and keep 
the battery fresh and powerful. Only 
Ray-O-Vac builds batteries with all four of 
these safeguards. 


FLASHLIG 
BATTER 


REG.u.S.0at.0"F- 





GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, 
leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 
us with the batteries and we will give you FREE 
a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.”’ 








